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I hold it truth, with him who sings, 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things. 

— Tennyson. 



We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, 

not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 

lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

— BaUey. 



THE PRINCE OF RACCOON FORK 



CHAPTER I 

TOILING ON 



'Twas night and the stars were shining. 
From behind the distant hills arose the yellow 
moon and cast a path of gold upon the placid 
Ohio as it rolled in majesty and splendor 
toward the ^reat Missi'ssippi to be carried 
on aad on until ocean and river met. 

Along the bank of this river stood a small 
white cottage. Trees and shrubbery were 
abund^ant, while the honeysuckle vines twined 
themsielves around the windows and doors. 
A narrow brick pavement led from the front 
door to the road. On either side of this pave- 
ment were bushes of red roses. Here and 
there could be seen large clumps of yellow 
chrysanthemums and purple dahlias. 

From the rear of the cottage one could 
easily see two miles up or down the river. 
Indeed, it was not an uncommon sight to 
see a raft of logs manned by one raftsman, 
who although alone, was busily engaged in 
playing a tune on his old violin while his 
raft drifted silently down the river. 

I 
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It was about the year 1880. Raft after 
raft was floated to Cincinnati to be sawed 
into lumber and used for building purposes 
in that great metropolis. At any hour of 
the night one might hear the familiar tune 
of "My Old Kentucky Home" wafted across 
the water. Together with the midnight still- 
ness this favorite melody was not soon for- 
gotten. 

Within the little cottage along the river 
lived an aged mother and her only son. The 
father had been drowned seventeen years 
before, when the boy was only four years old. 
From that time until her son was twelve 
years of age, the widowed mother had managed 
to keep the wolf from the door. But a ser- 
ious illness, brought on by overexertion and 
eye-strain, had left this aged mother entirely 
blind. 

At the age of twelve, the son whom we 
will call George Rice, began to bear the 
burdens of making the living for himself 
and mother. Hard it was for one so young in 
years to take upon himself such heavy res- 
ponsibilities. Only a very few of the neigh- 
bours offered assistance to this lad. Many 
of them thought that they had enough troubles 
of their own. No doubt, there were others 
like Hamlet who would say; 

"Why, let the stricken deer go weep. 
The hart ungalled play: 
For some must watch while others sleep, 
Thus runs the world away." 
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Indeed, George was well fitted for such a 
task as lay before him. Although some- 
what weak in physical strength, neverthe- 
less he had a surplus of energy and will-power. 

Both by heredity and environment George 
Rice was well fitted to provide and care for 
his blind and aged mother. He was a direct 
descendent of two of the Presidents of the 
United States. And the indomitable will- 
power and energy of his mother had greatly 
influenced his life. The star of Hope had 
ever guided the footsteps of this good old 
mother and by this same light she pointed 
out to little George the way of success. 

And now for nine years George had managed 
the affairs of the home. Sustained by an un- 
faltering trust in his mother and urged on by 
an inborn tendency to make good. 

It was now late in August in the year 1880 
Aunt Malinda, as her friends used to call 
her, sat near the open window, her face 
turned toward the rising moon. 

"Oh, George, George," her soft voice was 
carried across the river to the Ohio side. 
No sound was heard from the other side save 
the continuous knocking caused by falling 
rocks striking each other as they were be- 
ing loaded into a small barge. 

"O-o-o George— George-e-e-e." she cried 
again, somewhat louder and more distinct 
than before. 

"Yes, mother, I'll be home in a short time. 
Only a couple of perch more to load and 
everything will be in readiness for the morrow." 
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"You'd better come on over before the 
river gets rough. Anyway, you'll have plenty 
of time in the morning before Doctor Richard- 
son comes." 

"Alright mother," answered George. 

In a short time the click, click, click, of 
the oars was heard and George was soon on 
the Kentucky side. He tied his skiff near 
the lane which led to the house and hurried 
home. 

After bidding his mother a fond good night, 
he was soon fast asleep dreaming of the won- 
derful sights he was to witness in a few days. 
Dr. Richardson, a wealthy neighbor and 
owner of a rock quarry just across the river, 
had hired George to assist him in transport- 
ing a barge of rocks to Cincinnati. George 
had worked several days helping to load the 
barge and now tomorrow was the day that 
they were to begin their journey of sixty miles 
down the river. 

What wonders awaited George! He had 
never been as far as ten miles away from 
his home. Now he had the chance of his 
life. His hopes would soon be realized. 
He would see the bright and shining lights 
of the city of which he had heard so much. 
Yes, he would rejoice to be able to tell his 
mother all about it. 

After a restless night the morning came, 
and a beautiful day it was. Not a cloud 
could be seen in the sky. The morning air 
was refreshing, and it was indeed the begin- 
ning of what seemed to be a perfect day. 



I 
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"George! Get up. Time to start," came 
the voice from the other side of the river. 
It was Dr. Richardson who spoke. 

"I'm coming," answered George ats he 
kissed his mother good bye, and told her 
that he would tell her all about the wonderful 
things he saw in the big city. 

Before very long George had reached the 
other side of the river, tied his skiff to the 
barge of rock and joined Dr. Richardson who 
was already seated on top of the barge. 

The two men managed to steer the barge 
out into the midst of the current and soon 
"they're off" for Cincinnati. 

As we have said before it was a most beau- 
tiful day. The sun was far up above the 
surrounding river hills and cast a crimson 
glow along the horizon. The river was very 
clear and like a mirror reflected the towering 
hills. All nature was atune to the happy 
spirits of Doctor Richardson and George, 
as the two floated down the river on the barge 
of rock. The former was thinking of the 
money he would receive for the rock, while 
the latter revelled in the thoughts of his 
first visit to the city. 

It is said that a good beginning makes a 
bad ending. Such was the case today. That 
which began as a perfect day ended in what 
might be called a terrible catastrophe. 

All went well until about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when suddenly the sky began 
to darken and the rain fell in torrents. The 
lightning flashed — the thunder rolled — the 
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elements seemed to be at war, each battling 
for supremacy. The river became very rough 
and back and forth reeled the barge of 
rock. 

"Steer for the shore, George," said Dr. 
Richardson in anxious tones. "We must 
tie her up as soon as possible and wait for 
the storm to subside." 

Immediately George sprang to the oar and 
with all his might tried to turn the bow toward 
the shore. All his efforts were of no avail. 
Instfead of nearing the shore, the barge sud- 
denly shot out into the current and was car- 
ried swiftly down the river. 

It was indeed, a dark . and stormy night. 
Not a light could be seen save the frequent 
flash of the lightning which served to dis- 
tract rather than to aid the two men. Fin- 
ally, after a desperate struggle they were 
able to start the barge toward the shore and 
at last reached the land. 

Quickly George jumped from the barge 
and with a heavy line fastened the barge 
firmly to an old tree. He helped Dr. Richard- 
son gain the ground in safety and the two 
stood motionless, wondering what to do next. 
The. storm increased in violence. The light- 
ning became more fierce and horrifying. 

"George, let's seek a place of safety until 
the storm is over." 

"But where will we go? You know we are 
now thirty miles from home and not knowing 
the country, it will be hard to find shelter," 
added George. 
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"Well, just follow me and we'll see what we 
can find." 

"Alright," answered George as he at once 
obeyed his friend and proceeded to follow him. 

They had gone only a short distance when 
suddenly Dr. Richardson exclaimed, "Be care- 
ful George. This must be a swampy field. 
My feet are covered with water." 

"The water is up to my ankles," returned 
George. Can it be that we are walking in 
water?" 

Indeed, this was the case. The next in- 
stant the two men were wading in water up 
to their knees. Should they turn back? No, 
they could not do that. They must proceed 
a few feet farther. Neither could see the 
other. The night was so dark and the rain 
was falling in torrents. No, they must keep 
going. Perhaps they would soon reach dry 
land. 

Before very long the water became so deep 
that both men were compelled to swim. Fre- 
quently they would exchange words in order 
to keep from getting separated. 

"O Doc." called out George. "O Doctor! 
Doc-tor," but no answer was received.' "Doc- 
tor Richardson, O Doctor," but still no answer 
came. 

George feared lest the Doctor had drowned. 
What must he do? If he ceased swimming 
he would sink; if he continued to swim would 
he ever reach the shore? 

A thousand horrible visions passed through 
his mind. He thought, "Will I ever see the 
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Doctor again? Oh, if I only could reach the 
shore." And then his thoughts were carried 
back to a lonely little cottage within whose 
walls sat a blind and aged mother, whose 
only support was her son. "No, I will not 
give up, even though my comrade has given 
up and sunk to the depths below." 

And then, with an almost super-human 
effort, George plunged forward through the 
water. Something seemed to strike him in 
the face. Seizing hold of the object, he gave 
a sigh of relief. He had reached a place of 
safety at last. It was a huge tree whose wide 
branches extended far out over the water. 
By the aid of these branches he pulled him- 
self out of the water and soon was resting se- 
curely between the large forks of the tree. 

Hour after hour passed by. Time after 
time did George call for the Doctor and heard 
no sound save the rushing of the waters, the 
falling rain and the thunder. 

Towards morning the storm subsided. The 
rain ceased and all that could be heard of 
the storm was the low murmur of distant 
thunder. 

The day dawned bright and fair. George 
found himself in the middle of a creek. The 
river had risen above the level of the creek, 
thereby forcing it to over-flow its banks. The 
men, not being able to see, had unknowingly 
walked into the back-water. 

At day-break George jumped out of the 
tree and swam to shore. Search after search 
was unable to reveal the whereabouts of his 
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partner and friend. The only thing left to 
remind George of the Doctor was his high 
silk hat which had caught on a locust tree 
and was tossing too and fro in the breeze. 

The only thing for George to do was to con- 
tinue down the river, deliver the rock and re- 
turn home at once to break the sad news to the 
family of Doctor Richardson. 

Quickly untieing the barge, he jumped a- 
board and began his journey toward the 
city. 

Within several hours he was near his desti- 
nation. He could see the smoke from num- 
erous smoke-stacks and could hear the sound 
of many whistles from the buzzing fattories 
of that great city. 

The first sight that greeted his eye was the 
mighty bridge connecting Covington with Cin- 
cinnati. Hardly had he dreamed that a bridge 
could be so large. As he came near the wharf- 
boat he noticed huge piles of stone along the 
river grade, and not knowing where to land 
his barge, he decided to ask the workmen along 
the shore. 

"Say, mister, can you tell me where these 
rocks belong?" 

"How'd we know your business?", came 
the quick response. 

"Oh, I thought perhaps you could tell me 
where to land. This barge belonged to Dr. 
Richardson, but he was drowned last night 
and I'm delivering it for him." 

"Drowned! Dr. Richardson drowned!" came 
the cry. "Why those rocks belong right here. 
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Steer for the shore and tell us what has hap- 
pened to our friend. 

The reader will see that Dr. Richardson was 
well known along the river. For years he 
had boated rock to the city to be used to grade 
the levee. 

Soon George had the barge landed and was 
telling the story of his sad plight. 

"Well, son, we'll give you the money for 
the rock. There's a boat for Maysville at 
11.30 P. M. and it is now 7.00 P. M. You 
must take the boat for your home and tell 
the folks what has happened." 

"Alright," answered George as he hurried up 
the bank toward the city. 

What a wonderful array of mysteries awaited 
young George. Stunned and horrified by the 
death of his friend, he was in a poor mood to 
enjoy the beauties before him. He reached 
Broadway and walked north until he came 
to Fifth street. He then turned West and 
coirtinued down Fifth until the Fountain of 
which he had heard so much, appeared in view. 
With his soul filled with wonderment and awe 
he beheld this spectacle the like of which young 
George had never seen before. Up and down 
the street he walked, stopping at each beauti- 
fully decorated store-window. Before he could 
realize it the bells of the old town clock struck 
the hour of eleven. In thirty minutes the 
Bostonia departed for Maysville and all in- 
termediate points. He must hurry now to 
the wharf-boat. 

Immediately, he started east on Fifth street 
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and soon reached Broadway. Just as he was 
about to turn the comer he heard a man call- 
ing for him to stop. The man held high above 
his head in one hand a small red flag; with the 
other hand he rang a bell. It was auction 
day at the store of Goldstein & Co. The 
auctioneer, a Jew by the way, seeing that 
George was a newcomer, cried to him, "Hey, 
vait vone minite, yung man! Joost vone minite." 
"What do you want, sir? I must hurry — 
my boat leaves in twenty-five minutes and I 



must not miss it." 



*Jess, I know dat, but I have someding dat 
you vant. Joost valk right inside und I vill 
show you somedings." 

"But I cannot — I must go home, my mother 
is expecting me. I must go." 

"(3-00, veil, your mudder! Ooo, jes, she 
vill vant you to bring her someding. Sure, 
Joost look here — a beautiful gold vatch." 

"That is very pretty," hastily answered 
George, "but my old mother is blind and would 
have no use for a watch." 

"Veil den, here is joost vhat you vant! — ^A 
nice gold neckless. She vould like dat. You 
can have it for five dollars, as it is you." 

"Oh, sir, I have only five dollars of my own 
and I must pay two dollars to get back home." 

"Veil den," whispered the Jew," say not- 
tings about it, and joost give me three dollars 
and the beautiful neckless is yours." 

"Alright" answered George and hurriedly 
gave the Jew the three dollars, took the neck- 
lace and departed for the boat. 
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He reached the river just as the Captain 
called out for the last time "ALL ABOARD." 

Soon he was standing on the upper deck 
bidding a fond farewell to the Queen city, and 
it was a question of a few hours until he would 
be at home telling Aunt Malinda all the events 
of the previous two days. 

At about six o'clock the following day, 
George walked down the gang plank of the old 
Bostonia and up the graote into the little city 
of Dover, Ky. 

There was no landing at his home, there- 
fore he had to get off at Dover and walk the 
rest of the distance of two miles. 

With outstretched arms his mother re- 
ceived him. She at once inquired about Dr. 
Richardson. It was indeed, a sad and woeful 
story that George imparted to hib mother. 
They immediatedly went to the home of the 
Doctor and broke the sad news to his family. 

Now, Dr. Richarsdon had promised to give 
George five dollars for the trip. The rock 
had brought 250 dollars. George had al- 
ready spent his five dollars and gave the bal- 
ance of 245 dollars to the mourning widow of 
the drowned man. 

He and his mother returned home. And the 
remainder of the day and many days that 
followed, were spent by George in relating all 
that he had seen and heard. He had nothing 
to show for his trip except the necklace, which 
was in reality, brass and entirely worthless. 

But nevertheless. Aunt Malinda cherished 
his gift as though it were pure gold and set 
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with precious stones, for it was not the gift 
but the giver, that was dear to her heart. 
That night George retired with a heavy 
heart, worn out by his hard work and grieved 
by the death of his friend. The next morning 
he awoke " a sadder but a wiser man." 






CHAPTER II 

THE CANDY PULLING 

The following few weeks were uneventful. 
The boy continued to find odd jobs whereby 
he could make a few dollars for his mother. 
One morning about ten o'clock a gentle rap 
was heard at the door. 

"Come in," called out Aunt Malinda. 

The door opened and in stepped a neighbor 
boy who had just come from the nearby town. 
A letter for Mr. George" said the boy. 
I've just been to Dover and a good lookin' girl 
told me to give this to Mr. George. I sure 
was glad to do it for she was some pretty girl, 
I tell you." 

"Thank you, Tom. Won't you have a seat?" 

"No'm, I must hurry on home, er if I don't 
Maw'U give me a good lickin'. So I guess 
I'd better go. Good bye. Aunt Malinda." 

"Good-bye, Tom. Thanks for bringing the 
letter." 

"Not a-tall," answered little Tom as he hur- 
riedly closed the door and started towards his 
home. 

"O-oo, George," called out Aunt Malinda 
to her son who was cutting stove-wood near 
the house. "Here's a letter for you from some- 

14 
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one in Dover. Tom just brought it and said 
that a pretty girl gave it to him to deliver to 
Mr. George." 

"Alright mother, I'll be there in a minute." 

He was soon in the house anxious to see 
who could be writing him a letter. Tearing 
it open, he read : 

"Mr. George Rice: — 

There will be an old fashioned candy- 
pulling at the home of Miss Bettie Courtney, 
tomorrow evening at half past seven. Be 
sure to come. Your Friend, 

Jane Jennings." 

George refolded the letter with trembling 
hands and placed it again in the envelope. 

"Just think! Mother. There's going to 
be a party at Bettie Courtney's and I'm invited. 
Oh, I wish I could go. I've always wanted to 
meet that girl and now's my chance — a candy- 
pulling at her home." 

"Well son, why can't you go.?" 

"Mother, you know I haven't the fine clothes 
like the other boys. Oh, it's awful to be poor." 

"Yes, son, but it's worse to be friendless. 
Clothes do not make the man. And smyway 
your clothes are plenty good enough. If they 
hadn't wanted you, they wouldn't have in- 
vited you. Go on now and cut your wood. 
We'll talk about this candy pulling later on." 

George returned to the wood-pile with a 
heavy heart. If he could only dress like the 
other fellows. It took all the money he could 
make to provide for the small family. The 
following night soon came. 
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Finally, George decided to go, even if he 
were not as handsomely attired as the others. 
At seven o'clock he started for Dover. 

Now kind reader, the girl of whom we spoke, 
Bettie Courtney, was a girl of rare beauty. Her 
Rolden locks hung in curls around her shoulders, 
forming a fitting back-ground for her madonna- 
like face. Her large blue eyes merely added 
one more touch of loveliness to her being. 

Already the fame of her beautiful form and 
features, as well as her lovable character, 
had spread throughout the neighborhood. 

Certainly it was every boy's ambition to 
find favor in her eyes, and each one hoped 
sooner or later, to be the lucky one. Wny, 
even George Rice had heard of her amazing 
beauty and had chanced to remark that she 
was meant for him. But why should HE 
ever hope to gain her good opinion.^ He a 
poor but honest lad, and she, a member of 
one of the aristocratic families of Kentucky 
through whose veins coursed the royal blood 
of Scotland and likewise of Ireland too. Why, 
Bettie Courtney could trace her ancestry to 
Mary, Queen of Scotts, and would she deign 
to look at one so humble as George Rice.^ 

When we left George, he had started for 
the party. Oh, how he pictured to himself 
the beautiful girls and handsome boys that he 
would see. 

Before very long he had reached the door 
of Bcttie's home and entered. Now George 
was not without some power to attract atteiH 
tion. Several girls were seen to look at him 
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and then cast inquiring glances at each other. 
No wonder they looked at him. Wasn't he 
clad in as fine clothes as the other boysf 
Was that the reason they gazed at him? No, 
it was not that. George Rice was very hand- 
some. He was tall, well-built and bad a stal- 
wart appearance. His eyes and hair were 
as black as nigbt itself. Was there any 
wonder that some curious giri desired to know 
who the stranger was? 

Of course, George was acquainted with 
most of the boys at the party and knew several 
of the girls. Before long he had a plate of 
hot molasses candy, ready to be pulled. After 
many trials and by the aid of a heavy coat of 
butter OD his hands, he was able to get the 
candy off of the plate, but to pull it was be- 
yond his power. There he stood with the 
hot tafFy sticking to his hands, unable to pro- 
ceed farther. 

But just at this moment, a sweet faced 
girl approached him and softly said, "Can't 
you get started?" 

"Well-a— no-o-mam. It sticks to my fingers," 
said he. 

"Won't you allow me to help you with it?" 
she asked. 

"Yes, indeed, and I'll be much obliged to 
you." he answered. 

It was Bettie who spoke. Ever mindful 
of the happiness of others, she had seen into 
what a predicament he had gotten, and vol- 
unteered to help him pull the taffy. 

Longing looks and side glances were cast 
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toward George by the other boys, while 
he willingly and contentedly stood back 
watching Bettle pull his candy. Several words 
were passed between the two. He found out 
that she was Bettie Courtney, and she dis- 
covered that his name was George, 

At about eleven o'clock the party ended 
and each one departed for his home, except 
one young man. That man was George. 
And why did he not leave at once? Why 
should he stand around until the rest had gone? 

There was just one reason for this, and 
only one, George had been wounded. Sly 
Cupid's arrow had been shot with fatal aim 
and struck poor George's heart. 'Twas his 
first love. And will one dare to say that 
Bettie escaped without a single wound from 
this same dart? No, such was not the case. 
Dan Cupid killed two birds with just one 
dart. 

Bettie' 5 kind and loving face appeared 
at the door after all the guests had gone. 

"Oh, Miss Courtney," came the sound 
from without the door. "Why, would you 
mind if I came to see you next Sunday even- 
ing?" asked George. 

"Certainly not, Mr. Rice. What time may 
I expect you.^" 

"At about half past seven, I guess." he re- 
plied. 

"Alright, I'll look for you." 

"Thank you, Miss Courtney. Good-i 
said he as Bettie closed the door. 

So saying George gave one jump and landed 
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in the street. Let joy be unconfined. George 
Rice had made an engagement with the re- 
nowned Bettie Courtney. He arose from the 
street where he had failen and started to 
run down the road towards home, but was 
soon halted by some of the companions who 
had waited to see why he had remained when 
all the rest had gone. They little dreamed 
the real purpose of his delay. And neither 
did George enlighten them on the subject. 

But one member of the crowd chanced 
to remark that "George Rice needn't to 
think he could go with Bettie Courtney. 
Humph! She ain't lookin' for no poor boy. 
She wants a feller what's got heaps of money 
and a fine education." 

George made no reply to this unkind re- 
mark. But something seemed to say to him, 
"George, old boy, we'll show them who can 
go with Bettie." Time alone was all that 
was needed to verify this thought. 

Sunday night came and so came George 
to the home of Bettie Courtney. No one 
had ever suspicioiied such a thing as seeing 
George and Bettie together. 

She was a devout member of the church 
and taught a class of small boys at the Sun- 
day School. She never missed a service with- 
out a valid excuse. So on Sunday night 
she and George attended the church service. 

The edifice was crowded and loud and 
clear came the music from the choir. Bettie 
and George were late and just before they 
reached the door the singing ceased. George 
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beard the minister say ; "Pay strict attention 
to the reading of our evening lesson, i G^r. 
13." The preacher then began to read in 
clear and distinct tones; — 

"Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not Love, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling symbal." 
Thus he read the entire chapter and ended 
with these words, "And now abidith faith 
hope, love, these three; but the greatest of 
these is Love." 

And so thought this pair. Up the aisle 
they walked. All eyes were turned toward 
them. A low murmur went over the house 
but soon all was quiet. It seemed to George 
as if the minister would never stop preach- 
ing. This was the first time George had 
taken a girl to church, and he welcomed the 
hour that would find him once again safely 
without the edifice. Finally this hour came 
and the two hastily left the church. 

Needless to say. Dame Rumor was busy all 
the next day and for days to come. For 
George Rice continued to call upon Bettie 
Courtney, and Bettie continued to enjoy his 
company. More than once did jealous boys 
try to win her heart away, but all to no avail. 

Now, George was sorely in need of work. 
Not far from his humble cottage lived a 
strong blacksmith who offered to assist George, 
even to teach him his profession. 

George willingly accepted the smith's offer 
and entered the shop with a full determination 
to learn the trade as soon as possible. And 
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within a year from the day he entered the 
shop, he could shoe a horse and do almost 
any other kind of blacksmith work as well 
as his master. George Rice was a mechanic. 

But what had become of Bettie durins 
this year that had passed? Had some cruel 
wretch won her heart away from George? 
NO, nearly every night would find him near 
her side. Day by day their love for each 
other grew stronger. TTiey were fast becoming 
bound by ties so strong no human power 
could break. 

It was now near the end of July, George 
had gone to Dover to see Bettie and, as he 
started away that night he said to her, "Let's 
take a boat ride tomorrow afternoon. What 
do you say,'" 

"Certainly," was her reply, "but where 
shall we go?" 

"Well, I'll row my skiff down here and then 
we'll row back up the river until we reach 
the Charleston Sand Bar." 

"Alright, I'll be ready when you come," 
added Bettie. 

Thus speaking, George departed for his 
home. The next day he was back exactly 
on time, and the two lovers started on their 
fateful trip up the river towards the Bar, 
which formed a small island in the middle of 
the river. The miuutee glided by swiftly. 
Soon they reached the island, pulled the skiff 
out of the water and the two started slowly 
across the island arm in arm. 

'Twas a lovely day. The calm river breeze 
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cooled the hot, sultry air. Bettie knew that 
something was troubling George. In reality, 
she knew what that something was. But 
like the others of her cruel sex, she would 
not assist him at all. After some hesitation 
he managed to ejaculate. "Bettie, I've some- 
thing to say to you if you will listen." 

"Oh George, why should I not listen? Go 
ahead." 

"Well Bettie, this is what I was going to 
say. I can't use any high flown language, 
but my dear, I guess it's just the same in any 
language, and now I've come to say 'I love 
you.' And as you know, I'm poor, but what 
I have is your's Will you be mine.^" 

Of course she answered, "YES," and added 
that even though he were poor she would 
help him, and that Love was more to be desired 
than riches and fine linen." 

A heavy load had fallen from his shoulders, 
but still he wondered how he could make a 
living for Bettie and his poor blind mother. 
But what of that when Love was king. 

"Oh happy love! where love like this is found. 

O heart-felt raptures! Bliss beyond compare." 

Bettie's upturned face seemed to speak to 
George. "What is it Bettie.^ What are 
you thinking about?" 

"Oh, I was just thinking about the first night 
you came to see me. Do you remember it?" 

"Yes, you mean the night we went to church 
and got there late." 

"That's what I was thinking about, George.** 
said she. 
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"And what about it, Bettie?" 

"Well, do you remember what the minister 
was saying just as we reached the door?" 

"No dear, I don't believe I do. What 
was he saying?" asked George. 

"He said something about love and I re- 
member how frightened you looked." 

"I don't know just exactly how I looked, 
but I have a faint recollection how I felt," 
remarked George. 

"Well, I was just thinking that if we could 
always live and love just like he said, how 
happy we would be." 

What did he say?" inquired George. 
*As well as I remember it was something 
like this, "Love suflFereth long and is kind; 
love envieth not, love vaunteth not itself, 

is not puflFed up And now abideth 

faith, hope and love, these three; but the 
greatest of these is Love." "Oh George! 
why can't our love be just like that?" 

"Bettie, let's hope that it can, at any rate," 
came his answer. 

The two then walked to the little skiff and 
were soon floating down the river towards 
home. On the way back they planned their 
wedding day, which was to be a surprise to 
all their friends. It was now only July 
and .the day was set for March the twenty- 
fifth. Not a soul was to know about their 
engagement except her mother, who was 
perfectly willing that her beloved daughter 
should marry George Rice. Mrs. Courtney 
had always admired George for his many man- 
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\y traits of character. She knew that he was 
very poor but felt that he would make her 
daughter Bettie a true and loving husband. 

Someone has said that ''there is many a slip 
betwixt the cup and the lip." Such is of times 
the case. It would be eight long months 
before their wedding day arrived. 

Having reached her home after this event- 
ful day, Bettie began to make plans and 
preparations for the future. 

George Rice did likewise. Day after day 
he would work in the blacksmith shop, try- 
ing to save a little money. But as fast as 
he made a dollar he would have to spend it 
for clothing and food for himself and mother. 

Month after month passed and it was 
soon March. Still George had saved no 
money. How could he marry without a 
cent? That was the question that puzzled 
him. He could hardly provide for his mother, 
and marrying meant another one to clothe 
and feed. 

Bettie had made her final preparations 
and it was now only a few days until the 
wedding day. George had not been to see 
her for several days and she had not heard 
a word from him. She began to wonder 
why he did not come. 

Suddenly a knock was heard at the door 
and a messenger appeared with a letter for 
Miss Bettie Courtney. 

Ah, . . she knew the hand-writing all too well. 
It was from George. Oh, . . has be heen un- 
true to me. . .My own, whom I have trusted 
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to the last. Will he not come tonight?" 
she thought. 

With trembling fingers she opened the 
letter. It read,: — 

"My Own Dear Bettie: — 

I know you have wondered why 
I have not come to see you since last week. 
I am so very sorry, but I have been working 
day and night in order to get a few dollars 
ahead so we could marry on March the twenty- 
fifth, as planned. I will be down tomorrow 
evening, 

Yours forever, 

George. 

"Oh!. .How glad I am, he will not disap- 
point me. I know he will not," cried Bettie, 
her face beaming with joy. 

The next day came and the hours passed 
like days to anxious Bettie. Footsteps were 
heard on the porch — a knock at the door — 
and in stepped George Rice. 

He explained everything to Bettie. He 
told her how he had worked far into the night 
in order to make a few more dollars. 

It was now Saturday night, and the follow- 
ing Tuesday was their wedding day. 



CHAPTER III 

THE WOMAN THOU GAVEST ME 

It was the morning of the twenty-fifth of 
March 188-. The little village of Dover was 
still asleep. Nestled as it was in the valley 
of the Ohio, between the river on one side 
and the hills on the other. It gave an ap- 
pearance of quietude and contentment. 

To the passer-by the only sound that could 
be heard was the steady knock, knock, knock 
of the heavy sledge hammers as they were 
being weilded back and forth by the prison 
laborers. And do you ask why there were 
prisoners at this little town.? Well, it was 
during that period of the State's history 
when the prisoners from the State Peniten- 
tiary were used throughout the state as 
laborers. And now they were assisting in 
the building of the great Chesapeake and 
Ohio railroad. But aside from these, very 
few of the inhabitants were astir. 

Yet there was one who was not fast asleep. 
Long before day-break she had arisen and 
began to make preparations for the day. 
Yes, it was THE day of her life — ^her wed- 
ding day. And still her friends were not 
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aware of her intentions. But this morning 
she must break the news to them. 

She was to be married at four o'clock 
that afternoon and it was now just 6.30 in 
the morning. The boat for Maysville was 
due at 10 o'clock. It was a small packet 
called the "Morning Mail," which plied be- 
tween Maysville and Augusta, making daily 
trips between these two places. 

But why should Bettie Courteney be inter- 
ested in the "Morning Mail?" Why should she 
care whether it ran or not? Well, kind reader, 
there was a reason why she should be interes- 
ted. George Rice was supposed to have 
been on that boat, bound for Maysville, 
where he intended to procure their marriage 
license that morning and return in the after- 
noon in time for the ceremony at four o'clock. 

Early Monday morning Greorge started to 
Augusta on some important business. A 
friend in that city had written to him about 
a good location for a blacksmith-shop within 
a few miles of the town. The smith who had 
been there for several years was in poor 
health and wanted to sell his shop and tools. 
George was anxious to get a shop of his own, 
and as soon as he received the news of this 
opening, he hurried to Augusta to learn more 
about the proposition. 

It was very early in the morning when 
he passed throligh Dover, and not wishing 
to arouse any of the people at that early 
hour, he wrote a card to Bettie and slipped 
it under her door. He knew very well that 
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she would be the first to arise and would dis- 
cover the card. 

Sure enough, she was the first to go to the 
front door and found the card addressed 
to her. Quickly she picked it up and read; 

My Dearest Bettie: — ' 

For business reasons I have been com- 
pelled to go to Augusta at once, but will 
return in time for our marriage. Tell your 
brother John to join me at the boat Thursday 
morning, and we will go on to Maysville as 
planned and get the license. 

Yours in haste. George. 
P. S. — I will wave a handkerchief as we 
pass Dover so that you may know that I am 
on the boat. G. R. 

After reading the card Bettie stood motion- 
less. The time for their marriage had been 
set for Tuesday and now he had said that 
he would not be there until Thursday. What 
must she do? Was it a mistake on his part or 
did he mean to deceive her at last.^ Many 
strange thoughts passed through her mind 
in quick succession. 

There was her brother, whom she must 
tell to meet him on Thursday instead of 
Tuesday. She knew that he would be very 
angry and perhaps would not even go to the 
boat. NO! She would not tell John a thing 
about the card that she had received. She 
would let him go to the boat Tuesday as had 
been planned. Perhaps it was a mistake 
and George meant Tuesday. 
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And the friends whom she had intended 
to invite that morning — should she tell 
them about her wedding which was supposed 
to take place that afternoon? 

Bettie certainly, was in a terrible dilemma. 
But she had faith in her beloved George and 
felt that he would be true to her. So she 
made all necessary arrangements for the 
wedding as though it were to take place on 
Tuesday afternoon. 

And it was now nearly 9:45. The boat was 
due in just fifteen minutes. 

Bettie listened!. .A whistle was heard in 
the distance. The "Morning Mail" was com- 
ing 'round the bend. And Oh, if it only 
carried her lover. But why should she expect 
him when he had written that he would pass 
Dover on Thursday morning. This was only 
Tuesday. 

John had already gone to the landing and 
anxiously awaited the arrival of the packet. 

Having landed and unloaded her freight 
and passengers, the "Morning Mail" steamed 
out of the harbor bound for Maysville. 

John did not wait to see if George were on 
the boat, but immediately walked up the 
gang-plank and ascended the stairs to the 
upper deck. He had no reason to believe 
that George was not on the boat. 

And Bettie Courtney, where was she? She 
did not dare to go to the landing for fear 
that George Rice had disappointed her. 
But from the attic window of her home, she 
could plainly see the river. Having waited 
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a few moments after the sound of the last 
boat-bell had died away, she hurriedly ascen- 
ded the stairs and made her way through 
the dark attic until she finally reached 
the window. But the boat had already 
passed the range of vision, and the wave of 
the handkerchief which she had hoped to 
see, was not visible. But perhaps George 
had waved before she reached the window. 
Let's hope that such had been the case. 

Silently and slowly Bettie crept back through 
the long dark attic and descended the stairs. 
Not at all dismayed, she continued her prep- 
aration as vigorously as before. 

The hours passed rapidly. The clock struck 
three and the "Morning Mail" was due at 
Dover on her return trip at 3.30. 

Several friends had arrived for the wedding. 
The minister had come and at once inquired 
about George. 

"Oh, he's gone to Maysville to get the 
license," answered Bettie. 

"And has he not returned yet?" 

"No," she answered, "the boat will not 
reach here until 3.30 and now it is only 3.15." 

"But why this delay? Could not he have 
gotten the license several days ago?" inquired 
the minister. 

"I suppose he could," answered Bettie," 
"but he said he would get it today." 

Just then a sound was heard in the distance. 
It was the little old packet and again her 
shrill whistle announced her coming. Be- 
fore very long she had landed and was on 
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her way down the river. And did she not 
have any passengers for Dover? Yes, two 
men, seemingly in a very great hurry, stepped 
from the gang-plank, and quickly made their 
way up the river-grade. 

One of these men was John Courtney, the 
brother of the bride, the other was George 
Rice, the groom. 

Anxiously and nervousfly Bettie awaited 
their arrival. Yes, already she had seen 
them coming up the street — ^her hopes had 
been realized. Through her woman's intuition 
she knew that there had been a mistake. 
And ten thousand times ten thousand mis- 
takes could not shake her faith in George 
Rice. He was all the world to her and within 
a few minutes he would be her's forever. 

A short time after the arrival of the two 
men, the minister raised his hand as the 
sign for the beginning of the ceremony. It 
was concluded with a prayer that the "Heaven- 
ly Father" would ever guide and direct the 
footsteps of this happy pair. And thus ended 
the ceremony which made Geoige and Bettie, 
man and wife. 

Immediately after the marriage nearly all of 
the guests departed. An elegant supper had 
been prepared for the family. At the table 
Bettie looked toward George, who was do- 
ing full justice to all the good things before him. 

"Say, dear," she began, "I knew you 
wouldn't disappoint me." 

"Disappoint you! Why, of course not. 
Why do you say that.?" 
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"Well you wrote me a card, didn't you, 
dear?" 

"Yes, what of that?" 

"Didn't you say you would pass Dover 
on Thursday morning?" 

"On Thursday morning! Why, No. I 
said on Tuesday morning." 

"Fm afraid that you are mistaken dear, 
laughingly answered Bettie. 

'Well, you'll have to show me." 
'Oh, I'll be glad to do that." So saying 
she produced the card, somewhat torn and 
soiled through much reading. George quick- 
ly read it and then exclaimed. 

"Well, I'll be doggone if you aren't right. 
I intended to write Tuesday. Well my in- 
tentions were good, anyway. But didn't you 
see me wave as the boat passed Dover?" 
he asked. 

"No, but I just supposed that you waved 
and I failed to see you." 

"You'll forgive me this time, won't yo^ 
Bettie?" 

"Yes, George. I knew that you wouldn't 
disappoint me. I didn't even tell mother 
that I got that card from you. She would 
have worried so, and I knew you would come." 

Everyone had a hearty laugh over the 
mistake, and Mrs. Courtney remarked that 
Bettie was a brave little girl and that she 
should always have as much faith in George 
as she displayed that day. 

After the sumptuous supper had been served, 
George explained his plans to Bettie and 
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her mother. He told them that he had 
borrowed the money with which he had 
bought the blacksmith-shop and tools. 

"But Bettie, I know you won't be satisfied 
down there. It's so far from your home, 
but I thought we might try it a while at least." 

"Oh yes, George, I will be satisfied wherever 
you can do the best. But is there a house 
near the shop?" 

"The house that I have rented is only a 
few yards away, and near the forks of two 
creeks. One creek I think, is called Rac- 
coon Fork," answered George. 

"And what kind of a house is this one of 
which you speak?" inquired Bettie. 

"It is only a small log house and has but 
three rooms. Btit Bettie, it was the best 
I could do. Perhaps within a few months 
we may be able to find a more desirable place." 

"George," answered Bettie in softened tones, 
"Don't worry about me not being satisfied. 
The burdens of the home rest more heavily 
upon you, and I am willing to do my share in 
making our home what it ought to be, — a 
place where faith, hope and love ever exist, 
but where love rules supreme." 

"Well, we shall move tomorrow. I have 
promised the man that I would come to- 
morrow and open the shop for business. 
Mother is willing to go with us and we can 
just use her furniture. I know, Bettie, that 
the presence of my poor blind mother will 
mean more work for you, but we shall work 
together, always trusting in Love, that kind 
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of which you spoke when I asked you to 
be mine, to ever bear us on and lift us 'ere we 
fall." 

"Oh George, I am so happy today. Those 
little hardships and burdens of which you 
speak will mean nothing to us," replied Bettie. 

But little did poor Bettie realize how much 
these things would mean to her before many 
days had passed. 

The following day horses and wagons con- 
veyed the small amount of furniture of Aunt 
Malinda's to the little three room log cabin on 
Raccoon Fork. 

The shop was opened and a small, neat 
sign bearing this inscription was placed just 
above the door:— ALL KINDS OF BLACK- 
SMITHING QUICKLY AND NEATLY 
DONE. 

While George was getting things arranged 
in the shop, Bettie was cleaning her new house 
trying to make it attractive for her husband. 

Aunt Malinda did what she could, but was 
unable to be of much assistance. Although 
entirely blind she was able to go about the 
house without aid from anyone. If Aunt 
Malinda were in the way, it would be for only 
a short time. Life is uncertain but death is 
sure. 



CHAPTER IV 

LOVE AND POVERTY 

The first few months of happy married life 
passed rapidly. Each morning as George left 
for his work, his loving wife followed him 
to the gate and with a kiss bade him God 
speed for his day's work. Each evening found 
her at the gate to welcome him home again 
after his hard day's toil. 

Bettie was indeed, a gift from heaven. 
She was a happy spirit, forever looking upon 
the bright side of life. George, on the other 
hand, was a little inclined to be pessimistic 
and would often become discouraged. When 
these moments of despair came to him, and 
the future looked dark and gloomy, his faith- 
ful wife would say, "Cheer up, dear; the best 
is yet to be. Don't give up." 

"Yes Bettie, but how can we stand this 
much longer.^ We are still in debt for the 
shop and you know, I am hardly making 
enough money to pay for what we eat and 
wear." 

"But this will not last always. When the 
summer is past, you will have lots of work 
to do. The farmers are all busy now and you 
can't expect to get their work. Have patience, 
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George," she would say. "Behind each dark 
cloud is a silver lining." 

"Oh, if those clouds of which you speak 
would only turn inside out and show their 
lining," he would answer. 

The days are not always dark and gloomy. 
Some days the sun must shine. But to 
George each successive day seemed a little 
darker. 

The sunny, summer days soon passed away 
and then came the melancholy days of autumn. 
As in the Fall the trees and plants begin to 
fade and die until they are revived again in 
the Spring, just so the life of many a tired 
and weary soul on life's tempestuous sea, 
fades and falls asleep, not to awaken when 
the birds return in the Spring, but on the 
Resurrection morn. 

Aunt Malinda was the flower which had 
bloomed for many summers and now the years 
were resting heavily on her head. Late in 
the Fall, she became seriously ill. The doc- 
tor was called and informed George that his 
mother would soon pass away from earthly 
toil. 

"Oh! Bettie," she called to her ever faith- 
ful daughter-in-law. 

"Yes, Aunt Malinda, What do you want?" 

"Come near the bed, I want to talk with 
you," she softly said. 

"Alright," answered Bettie as she ap- 
proached the bed and took Aunt Malinda's 
hand in her's. 

"Bettie," began the old lady, "you've al- 
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ways been a good girl to me. I realize what 
a heavy burden I have been to you and George, 
but I won't be here much longer. Oh, Pm 
so sorry that I have been such a care to you." 

"Don't worry about that," answered Bettie, 
"It was only a pleasure to me to have you 
here. I'm so happy that I was able to help you." 

"Yes, dear Bettie, I know you are. Hap- 
piness for you is the helping of someone else. 
I only wish I could repay you, but the only 
reward I can give is my thanks and my 
prayers that you and George may prosper, 
and should there be another one in this family, 
may that one be just as noble, — ^just as sweet 
as his dear mother." 

"Oh Aunt Malinda, I ask no other reward 
from you. I have my reward. My loving 
husband and your son is my reward. 

"Good-night Sweet Princess. Tomorrow I 
shall wake within the palace of the King." 
Having spoken, the eyes of this old soul 
were closed in death. 

Gently and sadly they bore her to her 
last resting place on the hill above the little 
city of Augusta. And there she sleeps today, 
but all that was buried was her weak and 
weary body. Her spirit surely had found 
a shelter in the heavenly portals and lived 
amidst the souls of the redeemed. Her mem- 
ory still lingers among those who knew her 
and called her blessed. 

Poverty with iron fingers had seized the 
home of young George Rice. And death 
had claimed his own. 
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Two sad hearts returned to their humble 
cabin that afternoon. Arm in arm, they 
entered the house and were alone. A death- 
like stillness pervaded the very atmosphere. 
The golden chain had been broken for the 
first time. 

"George," said Bettie, "I know you are sad 
today, and so am I. Our joys have been 
mutual and so shall be our griefs. All is 
for the best, and when a tired and weary 
soul finds rest, why should we weep?" 

**Yes dear, I know you're right, — always 
looking on the sunny side of life," returned 
her husband. "But for your encourage- 
ment I would surely have to give up. You 
have been such a kind and loving wife, I must 
renew my efforts, and I WILL." 

The following days and weeks were long 
and lonesome to Bettie. She was now alone 
all day long. Although quite a burden. Aunt 
Malinda had been a source of much com- 
fort to her. 

Every night Bettie prayed that something 
would happen whereby her husband would 
be enabled to make more money so that the 
debt could be paid. But it seemed as though 
her prayers were not answered. Each day 
brought more poverty. With all his work 
George could not save any money. It took all 
he earned to live. 

Just one month longer and the money 
that he had borrowed would be due. How 
was he to pay it? The month passed and 
still George had no money. 
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"Oh George!" called someone in a gruff voice. 

"What is it?" came a voice from within the 
shop. 

"I vas joost thinking about dat money dat 
you owed me. I vill vait a vile on you, if 
you can't pay it now. I don't need it right 
avay." said the old German. 

"I certainly will appreciate that, Mr. Ott. 
My wife and I were just wondering how we 
were going to pay you now," said George some- 
what excited. 

"Oh, don't vorry *bout dat. Go on along 
and vork. I'll give you all the time you need 
to pay the money." 

Thus speaking the old man drove away 
towards town and George returned to his 
work much happier than before. 

He quit work a little earlier than night than 
usual. Of course, Bettie wondered why he 
was coming home so early. 

"Oh George," she called to him as she not- 
iced him entering the door. What has hap- 
pened, are you sick?" 

"Why, no, I just came home a little earlier 
this evening to tell you some good news." 

"What is it, tell me quick," said sh^e in 
anxious tones. 

"Well, Mr. Ott has given me all the time I 
desire in which to pay that money we owe him." 

"How good he is. Didn't I tell you my 
prayers would be answered. What things 
soever ye desire when ye pray, believe that 
ye receive them, and ye shall have them, 
thus spoke his wife. 
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"I paid him the interest on the money and 
have just fifty cents left, with very little in 
the house to eat. 

"Perhaps you will have more work to do in 
a few weeks. The snow and ice will come soon, 
and then there will be lots of horses to shoe." 

"Yes, there you go again — always hoping 
for something better to come," laugUed George. 

"Isn't it better to hope for better things, 
even if they never come?" asked Bettie. 

"Oh yes, I guess so, "answered her hus- 
band as he took his accustomed seat near 
the fireside, to read until supper was ready. 

He did not have long to read, for the quick 
hands of his wife soon had the meal pre- 
pared, and the two sat down to enjoy the 
scanty bUt well-cooked food before them. 

George was always very kind to his wife 
and helped her wash and put away the supper 
dishes. 

This task soon having been completed, 
two tired yet loving hearts had finished their 
day's work, and now prepared to rest until the 
morning came, when each should start anew 
another day. 



CHAPTER V 

THE PRINCE OF RACCOON FORK 

"Wait George," called Bettie as her hus- 
band was leaving the house on the way to 
the shop. George turned around and in- 
quired what she wanted. 

"I'm sorry," she began, "but I've used 
the last pan of flour this morning, and we'll 
have to have some more before evening." 

"Very well dear, but I haven't a cent and 
as we are not well known in Augusta, of 
course we couldn't get it on credit." 

"Perhaps some one will want some work 
done this morning and will pay you enough 
money with which you can buy a small sack 
of flour," continued Bettie. 

"I'll do my best and if I get any money, 
will send to town for the flour." 

"Good bye dear, good luck," called out 
his wife as George hurried to his work. 

The morning passed quickly, and although 
the smith had several jobs he didn't collect 
a cent. Still there was no flour for supper. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon, the 
voice of the old German, Mr. Ott, was heard 
without the shop. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Ott was the man from whom George 
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had borrowed some motaey. He at once rec- 
ognized the old gentleman's gruff voice, and 
wondered if he had come to demand his money. 

"Alright Mr. Ott," answered George in 
a trembling voice. "I'll be there in a minute." 
After pouring some fine coal on the forge, 
he went out to see what the man wanted 
with him. 

"Say George, are you wery busy now.^" 
he asked. 

"No, I'm not very busy at the present 
time, Mr. Ott!" 

"Veil den, I vish you vould make me a 
maul right avay, und I vill get it ven I come 
back from town." 

"Certainly," replied George, "it will be 
ready for you when you return.*' 

"Aber how much vill you charge me for 
making it?" 

"Oh, I suppose a dollar will not be too much, 
will it, Mr. Ott?" 

"No . . no . . cheap enough. Veil here ist your 
dollar," said the old German as he started to 
hand George a one dollar bill. 

"Just keep the money," said George, "and 
bring me a dollar sack of flour from town, if 
you please." 

"Shufe, I have plenty of room in mine vagon. 
Shure I vill bring it." 

With a crack of his whip, Mr. Ott was on 
his way down the road toward Augusta, and 
George Rice was soon busy making a maul 
for the old man! 

Within about two hours he returned from 
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town, bringing George the sack of flour. His 
maul was completed and he carried it home 
with him. 

George entered his home that evening a 
little happier than. usual. Under one arm he 
carried the small sack of flour. He showed 
it to Bettie who rejoiced with her husband. 

It was the eighteenth of January 188-. A 
cold north wind was blowing that night, and 
sleet and snow began to fall. 

George cooked his own supper that evening. 
It was the first time since his marriage that 
he had to prepare a meal. Supper was over 
and George sat by the bed-side of his noble 
wife. 

"George," she gently called to him, "Won't 
you read to me from my mother's precious 
Book?" 

"Yes dear, what do you want me to read?" 

"Give me the book and I will find the place," 
she continued. 

George immediately handed her the Bible. 
After searching through its pages a few mo- 
ments Bettie found the selection that she want- 
ed to hear read, and handed it to her husband. 
Taking the book, George began to read: — 
"And she brought forth her first-born son 
and wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because there was no 
room for them in the inn. 

And lo, there were in the same country 
shepherds abiding in the field, keeping watch 
over their flock by night. And lo, the angel of 
the Lord came upon them, and the glory of 
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the Lord shone 'round about them; and they 
were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not 
for behold; I bring you good tidings of great 
joy, which shall be to all the people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto you; — 
ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger. 

And suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God, 
and saying. 

Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace, good will toward men." 

Just then, Bettie bade him cease reading, 
saying that to her that was the most beauti- 
ful piece of scripture. "And now George, 
should the Lord bless tis with a son, let's ded- 
icate him to the work of the Master." 

Having said this she closed her eyes in sleep. 

The morning came and the "Prince of 
Raccoon Fork" had been born. They called 
him Thurman Rice. 

And like Hannah of old, Bettie Rice had 
spoken in her heart and had vowed a vow and 
said, "O Lord of Hosts if thou wilt give unto 
thy handmaid a man child, I will give him unto 
the Lord all the days of his life." And we 
shall see how well this mother's vow was ful- 
filled. 

The child was the very image of his mother. 
He was strong and healthy, and each day his 
playful coo could be heard about the house. 
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Thurman Rice was indeed, a jewel sent from 
heaven to bless this Christian home, and cer- 
tainly his fond parents rejoiced in having 
such a precious jewel. 

From his very birth, Thurman showed 
signs of a happy and contented disposition. 
The young mother was always telling the 
neighbors about how little trouble her baby 
had given her. 

Unlike most children of his tender age, he 
needed very little attention, but was conten- 
ted to sit before the fire for hours at a time, 
amusing himself with some simple toy or trin- 
ket. 

And after the cold winter months had passed 
and the beautiful Spring days returned, the 
mother would often take her babe out into 
the yard and lay him on a soft blanket be- 
neath the shade of a huge maple tree which 
stood in one corner of the yard. 

Near the tree gently flowed the Raccoon Fork, 
winding it's way towards Bracken Creek. 

During much of the hot summer weather 
the child lay there under the wide spreading 
branches of this large maple tree, his face 
turned upward towards the skies. 

Contentedly little ThuVman would lie there 
for hours, watching the trailing clouds float by, 
and listening to the babbling brook near by. 




CHAPTER VI 

AN ACCIDENT 

Two years had passed since Thurman Rice 
came into the world to gladden the hearts of 
his fond parents. Night and day his mother 
watched over him, fearing lest some harm 
should befall her darling babe. 

Each year he grew in strength and beauty. 
His smiling face could be seen at the door 
to greet his father as he returned each night 
from work. 

As we have said before this child was des- 
tined to become a minister of the gospel. 
Even at this early age, his mother would talk 
to him about the sages of the past, — ^How 
Moses walked with God and led the children 
of Israel safely across the Red Sea, — how 
the faithful Abraham obeyed his Master's 
word. She told him the old, old story of 
the One who, because there was no room in 
the inn, was born in a manger, and how He 
died that through Him the world might be 
saved. Each night would find this lovely 
mother telling a story to her boy until he 
fell asleep. She always held up before him 
the life of the lowly Nazarine and bade him 
follow in his footsteps. Is there any wonder 
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that Thurman desired to be a preacher, even 
at this early age? 

George Rice was getting more work to do 
each day. Within a short time he would be 
able to pay his debt to Mr. Ott. In fact, the 
little family of three were happy and contented. 

It seems as though the ones we love so well 
and upon whom we place our hopes, are 
snatched away before we are aware. Little 
Thurman was the idol of his parents. Day 
by day they watched his every movement 
and prophesied for him a brilliant future. 

One cold winter day Bettie was sitting near 
the fire busily engaged in her work. George 
had just bought her some material for a new 
skirt and she was now cutting out the pat- 
tern for her dress. Thurman was some- 
where in the rear of the room amusing him- 
self with his toy blocks and other trinkets. 

Suddenly a cry was heard. The mother 
turned her head just in time to see her darl- 
ing babe falling head-long from the high 
chair upon which he had climbed. His little 
head struck the hard, unyielding floor with 
such a force that just one cry was heard from 
those unconscious lips. 

Almost frantic with grief and fear, Bettie 
hastily picked him up and placed his limp 
form upon the bed. 

"Oh George!" she screamed in shrieking 
tones, "Come quick! quick! our babe is dead!" . 

So loud were her cries that George, even 
though busily at work in the shop, heard her 
and hastened to see what had happened. 
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"What's the matter, Bettie? Why all this 
excitement?" 

"0-oo-George," she wailed, "our boy is 
dead, "Oh Thurman, my joy — my all — , how 
can you die and leave us?" she would say. 

Time and time again the hysterical mother 
would repeat these words, "Thurman, my 
Thurman, speak to me!" 

But no sound came from those little lips. 
The voice she loved was still. A few minutes 
passed, the child seemed to move just a little. 
His eyes opened staringly and then closed 
again. 

George had gone for the doctor and soon re- 
turned with him. Upon careful examin- 
ation it was found that the child had some 
chance for recovery, but his spine was ser- 
iously affected and perhaps he would never 
be able to walk agkin. 

The hours passed and Thurman showed 
very few signs of life. For two whole days, 
he was unconscious^ but on the morning of 
the third day he revived a little and tried 
to utter a spundj. Hour after hour the patient 
mother watched at his bed-side. Prayer after 
prayer ascended to heaven from her noble 
soul, asking the Lord to spare her child. 
Again her prayers were anlsfwered, for within 
a few weeks little Thurman was sitting up in 
bed. 

But sometimes there are worse things 
than d|eath itself. To everyone who looked 
upon this lad, it seemed that death would 
have been better than life. He could not 
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see the floor. His little head was drawn far 
back between his soulders, — his eyes were 
always turned toward the sky. In such a 
condition we find this child five weeks after 
the accident. By the end of the sixth week 
Thurman didn't seem to improve very fast, 
so the family physician suggested that a 
specialist from Cincinatti should be called 
to examine the boy. 

Now by this time George had saved a little 
money from his weekly earnings. He had 
also payed Mr. Ott what he owed him. The 
small amount he had left would be sufficient 
to pay the doctor bills and have the specialist 
examine Thurman. So it was decided that 
the doctor should come on the following Mon- 
day. 

Everything was in readiness for his coming. 
The fond parents awaited his arrival with 
anxious hearts, hoping that he could do 
something to help their little son. Mon- 
day came and the specialist was met at the 
train. He was at once taken to the Rice 
home to see the boy. 

After a thorough examination he announced 
that Thurman had a very serious case of spine 
trouble and that he could do nothing for him. 

"Oh doctor!" asked the mother, "is there 
no help for our child? Will he always be 
compelled to go through life in such a horrible 
condition?" 

"Yes madam, I see no help for your boy. 
His condition is very serious and I doubt 
whether he will ever be able to walk," replied 
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the specialist. "I have had several cases 
Just like his, but not one has ever been per- 
manently cured." 

"Oh doctor, can't you do one thing for 
my darling Thurman?" she continued.. 

"My dear lady, I'm very, very sorry that 
I cannot oiBFer any encouragement to you, 
but I am a specialist on spinal diseases 
and I always give my honest and scientific 
opinion on all cases alike. I do tiot think 
your son will ever recover." 

Thus speaking the doctor departed with 
his usual fee of one hundred dollars, and left 
only his judgmefat and no encouragement. 

But Bettie Rice was not the mother who 
would easily become discouraged. Each suc- 
ceeding day she hoped and prayed for some 
cure for Thurman. Several weeks passed 
and his condition seemed to remain unchanged. 

Early one morning Bettie went to the well 
to get a bucket of water. As she stepped 
into the kitchen door, she heard a voice call- 
ing, "Hey dar. Missus." 

Looking around she beheld near her side 
an old black negro whose sudden appearance 
frightened her. "What do you want?" she 
demanded. 

"O-o-o Missus. Don you be a'feared ob 
dis ole darkey — he's wone hurt nobody. 'Case 
he's tired an' hungry, and jest ax you fer a 
bite to eat." 

Now Bettie Rice was never known to turn 
away a beggar from her door. Black or 
white — ^it was all the same to her. So she 
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told him to take a seat on the door step and 
she would get him something to eat. Be- 
fore very long she returned with several bis- 
cuits and a large slice of meat. 

Like all southern darkies, this one began 
to talk, and of course had a wonderful tale to 
tell. 

"O-o kind Missus, Fse had a awrful time 
in dise ole wurruld. You kin see by dese 
gray hairs Fse done been heare too long." 

"Were you a slave?" asked Bettie. 

"Wuz I a slave? Well, honey Fse a reckon 
I wuz, and dem wuz happy days. You 
makes me sad to ax me wuz I a slave." 

"But why does that make you sad?" she 
inquired. 

"Cause my ole Marster wuz so good an' 
kind to me. An when de war wuz thru, I 
jest staid wid him until he died, and dat wuz 
long ago a'fore dese hairs wuz gray." 

Just then a child was heard crying in the 
house. 

"O Missus, and you got a 'ittle babe, I sees." 

"Yes and he is very ill," remarked Bettie 
sadly. 

"What am de trubble wid him. Missus?" 

"He got a very hard fall when quite young 
and has never fully recovered." 

"0-o-oh, jest like my marster when he wuz 
a 'ittle boy and set upon my knee." 

"But my baby has spine trouble and can- 
not see the floor. His little eyes are always 
turned toward heaven, where I fear ere long 
will be his soul." 
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"NO, Missus. NO. My marster wuz de 
same an he got well." 

"And how did he get well," anxiously in- 
quired the mother. 

"An mus I tells you, dise heare ole nigger, 
he done cured de boy, and when he growed 
to be a man, he axed dise nigger what he 
wanted fer his wurk — he'd gibe me eny thing, 
I'd axed him to. An I'se jest sed I'd like to 
libe wid him until I died, but Marster, he 
died fust." 

"But how (fid you cure him? Tell me if 
you can." 

"Well, my ole 'oman, dats my wife, she'd 
done heared someone say, dat if ye rub de 
back and neck wid sweet ile an camfor gum, 
it'd soon git straight again." 

"Sweet oil and camphor gum?" asked 
Bettie who had been listening very attentively 
to everything that the old negro had said. 

"Yes, dat's de stuff I'se sed. An ebery night 
an day, I'd rub an rub my marster's 'ittle neck, 
an 'fore ayear we'se seed he's gettin well." 

The old negro stopped suddenly, grabbed 
his throat, trembled and fell backwards dead 
upon the cold damp ground. 

Judging from his appearance he had passed 
the three score years and ten, and death came 
to relieve him of his earthly toil, no one knew 
from whence he came or whither he was going. 

George dug a grave upon the hillside just 
above the creek. With only two mourners 
this old darkey was laid to rest. 

No silver-tongued orator proclaimed his 
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worth unto the world. No vested choir sang 
out the anthems of the blest — ; no motor 
hearse bore his body to the grave. But for all 
the good he had done on earth, the angelic 
choir and all the heavenly hosts sang to his 
memory. And he was welcomed home, where 
neither riches nor poverty are required to insure 
an abundant entrance. 

And there on the hillside sleeps this good old 
southern darkey — ; At his feet gently flows 
the rippling water of Raccoon Fork; at his 
head stands a large weeping- willow tree whose 
wide spreading branches serve to keep away 
the piercing sun of summer, — the snows of 
winter. 

When the flowers began to bloom in the 
Springtime, Bettie Rice plucked the most 
beautiful roses she could And, and placed them 
on the grave of "Uncle Ned," as he was named 
by little Thurman Rice, 




CHAPTER VII 

AT THE BAPTISING 

"What do you think about the old darkie's 
remedy?" asked Bettie when her husband re- 
turned that evening from the shop. 

"Oh, not much," returned George, "but it 
wouldn't hurt to try it. I'll send to town 
tomorrow and get some sweet oil and camphor 
gum, and we'll try it a while anyway." 

The next morning the medicine was pro- 
cured, and Bettie patiently began to follow 
the old darkie's advice. Week in and week 
out she bathed the child's back and neck. 
Within a few weeks a decided improvement 
was noticed. He could move his head a little, 
which was more than he had done since the 
accident. 

Needless to say, Bettie continued the treat- 
ment and within less than a year the boy was 
walking and seemed to improve each day. 
But this mother did not cease her care over 
her son. The same treatment was continued 
for nearly two years. At the end of which 
time Thurman Rice was almost a well boy and 
again was playing about the house as of old. 

Of course Bettie told Thurman all about the 
old negro who had been the means of his re- 
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covery. Then Thurman asked, "What was 
his name?" 

"Oh son, we never knew his name," she 
answered. 

"Mamma, let's call him 'Uncle Ned,' sug- 
gested Thurman. 

He had often heard his mother tell about an 
old slave whom her father had owned long, 
long ago, and so youeg Thurman thought 
that all good darkies must be named 'Uncle 
Ned'. After this the negro was spoken of 
as *Uncle Ned', by all the family and neighbors. 

When only five years old, Thurman would 
be found upon the hillside sitting near the 
grave of "My dood Uncle Ned," as he called 
him. 

"Oh Mrs. Rice," called someone from a 
buggy that was standing outside the gate of 
the Rice home. 

"What is it?" answered Bettie as she ran 
out to see who was calling. 

"Don't you want to go up the creek to the 
baptizing this afternoon?" 

"It is several miles," answered Bettie, "and 
I have no way to go." 

"That's the reason I stopped this morning 
on my way to town. I thought you might 
want to go, and as I am alone you and Thur- 
man may ride with me." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Johnson. I will be ready 
when you come along." 

"Alright, Mrs. Rice, Good-bye." 

Mrs. Johrtson drove on to town and upon 
her return, Bettie and her little son were ready 
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to go to the baptizing. They got into the 
buggy and the three soon reached their des- 
tination. 

For two weeks there had been a protracted 
meeting at the little country church called 
Felix Chapel. Twenty people had joined the 
church and fifteen were to be immersed that 
afternoon. 

A large crowd had already gathered there 
on the bank of the creek and were waiting for 
the arrival of the minister. 

He was soon on the scene and announced 
the song. There was a good quartette en- 
gaged for the services and they began to sing 
softly, "Wash me and I shall be whiter than 
snow." 

During the service young Thurman looked 
on with awe and wonderment. It was the 
first time he had witnessed a baptizing. 
And like all boys of that age, his brain was 
filled with mystery. 

Pulling at his mother's dress until she gave 
him her attention, he whispered, "What is the 
man washing them people for?" 

He had heard the song which read, "Wash 
me and I shall be whiter than snow," and of 
course his little mind did not grasp the mean- 
ing of the words. 

"Be quiet son," returned his mother, "the 
preacher is baptizing those people." 

"But mamma! mamma,. ..." he continued. 

"Hush! Thurman," she would say, but the 
persistant pull, pull, pull at her garments fin- 
ally drew her attention again. 
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"What is he baptizing them for?" came the 
question from the young observer. 

"So they will go to heaven when they die," 
was his mother's reply. "Now don't ask me 
any more questions. We'll talk about it when 
we get home." And Thurman said not an- 
other word during the remainder of the ser- 
vice. 

All the way back home he thought about 
what he had seen and heard, but never said 
a word about it to his mother or Mrs. Johnson. 
Bettie and her son soon reached their little 
cottage along the Fork, thanked Mrs. Johnson 
for her kindness, and entered the house. 

That night it was Bettie's task to explain 
to her little son the meaning of all that he had 
seen that afternoon. And before very long 
his eyes were closed in sleep. 

The next morning he awoke still thinking 
about the baptizing. He often wandered about 
the yard and up to the grave of Uncle Ned, but 
was never gone very long at a time. 

This morning his mother had missed him 
and began to wonder where he could be. She 
was always very watchful lest he should fall 
into the creek and drown. So she called, 
"Oh Thurman!" No answer was heard. 

"Thurman Where are you?" she called 

a second time. But still no reply came. 

"Thurman! answer me." Thus calling she 
ran out of the yard to the edge of the creek, 
and looking up the crfeek a few rods, she dis- 
covered her son very busily engaged. ^ She 
could not tell what he was doing. She quickly 
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ran to his side and O, such a sight as greeted 

her eyes. 

Thiere upon the ground lay ten little drowned 
and dripping chicks. In his hand he held 
another one just dipping him for the last time, 
when his mother seized him by the arm. 

"Why, Thurman, — ^What do you mean by 
drowning mamma's little chickens.^" 

"Oh, I'm not drownding 'em, mamma, I'm 
just baptizing 'em so they'll go to heaven when 
they die." 

"Well — ^well — ^well,"returned his mother, "I 
guess you had better come along home with 
me now, since the baptizing is over." 

"Alright, Mamma, I'm going to be a preacher 
when I get big." 

"Yes dear, that you are. But you musn't 
baptize any more of mamma's chickens," 
she added. 

"I won't, but I hope the chickens will go to 
heaven, don't you?" 

"Yes dear, come along." 

That night Bettie Rice told her husband 
what had happened. Both parents laughed 
heartily about it and hoped that their little son 
Thurman would some day baptize sinners and 
point out the way of the Cross to lost souls, 
just as earnestly as he had baptized the little 
chickens in the creek that day. 

The next year found Thurman at school. 
It was his first year, but from the very begin- 
ning he enjoyed it. 

There was only a Common school at Rac- 
coon Fork and the anxious parents had planned 
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to move to Augusta as soon as their son kad 
finished the eighth grade. 

The next few years passed rapidly. Each year 
Thurman Rice continued to lead his classes. 
And as the time drew near at hand when he 
would complete his common-school course, he 
signified his desire to enter the High School and 
continue his studies there. 

And whenever anyone would ask him what he 
he expected to make of himself when he became 
a man, his immediate answer would be, "A 
preacher." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

GRADUATION 

At the beginning of September, after their 
son Thurman had completed his eighth year's 
work at the little country school at Raccoon 
Fork, George and Bettie prepared to move to 
Augusta in order that he might attend the 
High School at that place. 

By this time George Rice had accumulated 
several hundred dollars. He sold his black- 
smith shop and tools. And with the money 
that he already possessed, bought a small farm 
just outside the limits of the little city. 

He and Bettie were now getting older and 
decided to take life a little easier than they 
had ever done before. George was compelled 
to quit blacksmithing on account of his health 
and he and his wife thought that they could 
make enough off of the farm to provide 
plenty of food and clothing for the small 
family. Their highest ambition was to give 
Thurman a good education. The father 
would often say that he would rather leave 
his son with an education, than to leave 
him a million dollars and no education. He 
was therefore willing to spend his last dollar 
to educate Thurman. 
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It was the day previous to their removal 
that young Thurman told his mother that 
he must go up the hill to the grave of 'Uncle 
Ned' and tell him 'good-by.' 

And so our little hero sadly journeyed up 
the hillside and was soon beside the old darkie's 
grave. It was indeed, a very pathetic sight 
to see the boy in his sorrow at the thought of 
having to leave his old friend forever. 

Under his arm he carried a wide piece of 
oak board about three feet in length. One 
end of which was cut to a sharp point so that 
the board could be driven into the soft earth. 

It was a beautiful Autumn day. All 
nature was alive with the songs of the birds 
that had not yet started for their winter 
homes. 

At the head of the negroe's grave sat Thur- 
man busily engaged with his large jack-knife, 
carving something in the oak board. For 
more than an hour this boy sat there intent 
upon his work. Finally it was completed. 
TTie young sculptor had finished his master- 
piece and looked upon it with an eye of ap- 
proval. 

With a large rock which he had carried 
from the creek, he drove the board into the 
yielding sod, and there stood the monument 
to the memory of this old southern darkey — 
a person who had become a living being in 
the life of Thurman Rice. Ever since he 
could remember, he had heard of Uncle Ned — 
not as an old black negro slave, not as a mere 
man, but as the one who had saved his 
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Is there any wonder that the boy should re- 
vere his memory? 

"Dear old Uncle Ned," he sobbed aloud, 
**rm going to leave you now, and going to 
move away. I hope you won't get lonesome 
while I'm gone. Maybe sometime I'll come 
back again." 

A tear dropped from his sorrowing face. 
He continued in half audible tones. 

"I've come here lots of times when no one 
knew I came 'cept you, but now I have to 
go away. Oh Uncle Ned, I'm awfully sorry 
that I have to leave you here alone. You've 
been so good to me. And so I've just cut 
your name on this old board and here is what 
it says, *Good-bye Uncle Ned.' 

Having spoken these words, Thurman left 
the spot that was so sacred to him, and re- 
turned home. For a number of years this 
youth had continued to visit the old moss- 
covered grave beneath the weeping-willow 
tree. It seemed to him that the very spirit 
of the old negro hovered around that spot. 
He felt his very presence there. 

The next day the Rice family moved to 
their little farm near Augusta. The follow- 
ing Monday morning Thurman entered the 
High School as a Freshman. Every thing 
was strange to him but he soon became used 
to his new surroundings. 

This lad made friends with everyone he 
met. He seemed to be a favorite with both 
pupils and teachers. He was easily the ban- 
ner student in the High School. 
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And after four years of earnest work the 
day for his graduation arrived. 

There were ten other members of his class 
that would graduate that same evening. 
Needless to say that there was no one hap- 
pier than Thurman Rice, except it be his mother. 

She it was who had labored all these years 
hoping and praying that her son might re- 
ceive an education. The day had now arrived 
when he would receive a diploma from the 
High School. But that was merely a beginn- 
ing — he had a number of years yet to go to 
school before he could clai;n the honor of be- 
ing educated. 

But now came the hardest problem yet to 
be solved. How was Thurman Rice going 
to college? His father was getting old and 
just able to make enough on the farm each 
year to sustain the small family. He had 
no money with which to send the boy to college. 
George Rice knew that his son should have 
a better education but he did not believe it 
would be possible for him to go on to college 
that year. 

Nevertheless Bettie insisted that Thur- 
man must go on to college the following Sep- 
tember. He had to have more training if he 
were to become the great preacher that she 
had hoped he would make. 

Thurman also wanted to enter school in 
September but as he had no money, he de- 
cided to remain at home the next year and 
work on the farm. Perhaps he could make 
enought to go the next year. 
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But something happened witfiin the next 
few weeks that changed matters considerably. 

A friend of the Rice family wrote a letter 
stating that he thought Thurmah might make 
a few dollars if he would prepare an address 
and deliver it at the Penn Grove Camp-Meet- 
ing, which was being held at the little village 
of Mt. Olivet, a distance of about twenty- 
five miles from his home. 
' Now, Thurman had quite a good deal of 
ability as a public speaker. During his High 
School course he had delivered several excellent 
addresses before the people of his home town. 
His proficiency in oratory had won for him 
several gold medals. 

For four years he had been a member of 
the High School Literary society. He had 
been one of the speakers on nearly every de- 
bate and almost invariably had come out vic- 
torious. 

Now our hero had a chance to speak be- 
fore a large audience. He accepted the in- 
vitation and began to prepare his address. 
His subject was "The Dawning of a Brighter 
Day." 

The day came for the address. There was 
a very large crowd at the Camp Meeting 
that afternoon. Every one was anxious to 
see and to hear the 'boy preacher' as he was 
called. 

And neither were they disappointed when 
they saw and heard him that afternoon. Even 
the noted lecturers and divines pronounced 
it an excellent address and complimented 
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Thurman very highly. Several predicted a 
brilliant future for the youth. 

A free-will offering was taken and Thur- 
man overwhelmed with joy, went home that 
evening the proud possessor of thirty-six 
dollars and fifty cents. Certainly he had 
been fully repaid for his efforts. 

Perhaps he would yet be enabled to enter 
college that year. This small amount would 
not begin to pay all his expenses, but it would 
help a great deal. 

George Rice, seeing how desirous Thurman 
was to go to school, began to discuss ways 
and means whereby his son might begin his 
course that Fall. 

Finally he decided upon a plan and it was 
carried out. They must mortgage the little 
farm and borrow enough money to get the 
boy started in school. Then he would have 
to make his own way through college. 

The money was borrowed, the farm mort- 
gaged and Thurman Rice started to college. 




CHAPTER IX 

THURMAN ENTERS COLLEGE 

It was now the twelfth day of September. 
A much larger crowd than usual had gathered 
at the railway station that morning. Among 
this crowd were Thurman Rice, his mother 
and a friend of Thurman's, Miss Evelyn 
Firestone. 

Evelyn was a class mate of Thurman's 
and had come to the depot to bid him fare- 
well, as he departed for Lexington, Kentucky, 
to enter Transylvania University. 

Of course, the mother, Mrs. Rice, was sorry 
to see her son leave home but yet she rejoiced 
and thanked the Lord that the day had arrived 
when her son could have the opportunity 
of going to college. 

Evelyn too, was not altogether so happy 
that beautiful Fall morning. For four years 
she and Thurman had been good friends. Yes, 
we will say good friends, for such they were. 
But now their admiration for each other had 
almost gone beyond that of mere friendship. 

Just then the fast express whistled for the 
station. Mrs. Rice kissed her son Good-bye, 
and bade him ever to keep in the straight and 
narrow path, remembering that back home 
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he had a loving mother always praying for 
his success. 

Another one wished to say Good-bye to 
Thurman Rice. Evelyn Firestone stretched 
forth her lily white hand and said, "Good- 
bye." And then it was that, "soft eyes 
looked love to eyes that spake again." 

The train pulled out of the station and 
Thurman waved a fond farewell. The little 
town of Augusta was soon lost in the distance 
and before many hours he would enter Lex- 
ington for the first time. In fact, this was 
the first time Thurman had ever gone away 
from home for any length of time. 

All the way there his mind kept wandering 
back to the little town of Augusta. We 
wonder why his thoughts were there. Was 
he thinking entirely about his home and 
mother that he had left behind? Perhaps, 
he did think of them, but another soul had 
taken hold of his. That person was Miss 
Evelyn Firestone, one who was destined to 
play a leading roll on that stage upon which 
he too, would be one of the actors. 

We do not wonder that Thurman Rice 
was enamoured with this sweet girl. She 
was so pure and altogether lovely. Why 
shouldn't he admire her, and even so, why 
shouldn't she admire young Rice? He was 
the only one that slie could ever love. 

"All out for Lexington," called the con- 
ductor in a loud voice. 

Thurman arose, picked up his worn, can- 
vas suit-case, and started for the door. Soon 
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he was walking up Broadway toward the 
University. Having passed Second Street, 
he began to quicken his steps for he knew 
that one more square would bring him to the 
college. 

The first building that attracted his attention 
was a large, white structure which stood out 
in bold relief amid the smaller buildings on 
either side. Supposing this to be the main 
hall, he traced his footsteps towards that di- 
rection. 

Upon reaching this building, he hastily 
ascended the twenty or more stone steps, 
and entered the door. 

Strangers greeted him on either side of 
the narrow passage which led to the office of 
the President. Just above the door he read 
the small, gilt sign; "TO THE PRESI- 
DENT'S OFFICE:" 

"Well — this is where I go first," thought 
Thurman and walked in. 

It was the opening day of the first semester 
and as usual, the President was very, very 
busy receiving the new students. He no- 
ticed Thurman as he entered the room and 
asked him to have a seat until he had time 
to talk to him. 

It seemed to Thurman as if every eye was 
turned toward him. In reality, nearly every 
eye was turned toward the new-comer. His 
awkward appearance was enough in itself 
to attract attention. And besides this, he 
had held on to his old canvas suit-case as if 
it were pure gold. To him it was very val- 
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uable, because it carried neariy everything 
that he possessed, except his grit and energy. 

"Well Mr. Rice," spoke the President, "I 
am very glad indeed, to welcome you to our 
college. I hope your stay with us will be 
mutually beneficial and, my best wishes are 
that you may go away from these halls a bet- 
ter and a nobler man." 

"Thank you, Mr. President," returned 
Thurman. 

After answering a number of questions 
that the President asked, he again picked 
up his suit-case and started in search of the 
Dean's office. After a diligent search the 
Dean was found. 

Then, having mapped out his course with 
the advice of the ever condescending Dean, 
a gentleman, by the way, he entered, last 
but not least, the Treasurer's Office. 

Not for a single moment did he allow his 
suit-case to get out of his sight. And hav- 
ing paid all of his fees and board for one month 
the entire capital of Thurman Rice amounted 
to twenty-two dollars. Out of that sum he 
had to purchase his books. 

As he had now finished the red tape of 
matriculating, our hero set out to find the 
dormitory and likewise the appointed room. 
He had been assigned to room number 12, 
Davies Hall. 

"Oh, I wonder what kind of a fellow I'll 
have for a roommate," thought he. 

Just then somepne gave him a light slap 
on the shoulder. "Say old pard, as you're a 
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new fellow, I'll show you to your room. 
Let's see your key." 

"Oh it's number twelve Davies Hall," re- 
turned Thurman. 

"Number twelve Davies! Well then, shake, 
old chap. That's my room too. I guess 
we'll bunk together this winter." 

Now, the one who spoke was a young law 
student. Jack Dixon. This was his second 
year in college and he seemed to be very much 
at home. 

"Follow me. Rice," he motioned, "and I'll 
show you our room. Say kid, got a cigarette.^" 

"NO. Dixon, I don't smoke." answered 
Thurman. 

"DON'T Smoke! Well.— You've got to 
learn if you stay around here. All the big 
men smoke and — say kid, by the way, what 
course are you taking anyway.?" 

"I'm going to take a ministerial course," 
he answered, "I have always wanted to be a 
preacher." 

"Bah! Rice you'll have to get that out 
of your head. I haven't any use for these 
Bibes. There's too blame many of them 

here now Wait here and I'll be back in 

a minute — I've got to have a smoke." 

Dixon returned before very long with a 
lighted cigarette in his mouth. "Well, come 
along up these stairs and the third door to 
the left," he added. 

Having reached the room, Thurman dropped 
his suitcase on the floor and took a seat near 
the open window. 
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Dixon threw himself upon the bed and 
lay there contentedly puffing at his cigarette. 
Looking toward the window where Thurman 
sat, he noticed a sorrowful look upon his face. 

"Cheer up, old boy," he said, "you'll soon 
get acquainted with the fellows, and it won't 
be so lonesome for you then." 

"But, Mr. Dixon — I was just thinking 
about what you said awhile ago about me 
having to learn to smoke — Say! Do the 
Bible students smoke too.*^" 

"Do they smoke! — Ha-Ha. Well I should 
say they do, and that's not all they do either." 

Oh well, perhaps there's a few who 

do not do such things, but they don't amount 
to very much, I'm thinking." 

"Well, I'll not smoke, or do the other 
things of which you speak." 

"Just as you like, old kid, just as you like. 
But you'd better take an old head's good advice 
I've been hanging around this place just a 
little longer than you, and I tell you boy, if 
you want to be popular you've gotta *do as the 
Romans do.'" answered Jack. 

"That depends entirely upon what the 
Romans do," returned Thurman. 

"Such nonsense boy, don't be a sissy. At 
the rate you're going now I don't expect to 
have a roommate longer than two weeks at 
the most." 

This bit of conversation having been ended. 
Jack invited his new roommate to come with 
him and he would introduce him to a few of 
his particular friends. And so he and Thur- 
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man left the old brick dormitory, and made 
their way back toward the main building. 
They met several boys whom Jack intro- 
duced to Thurman as his best friends. 

Upon reaching Morrison Hall, the two 
boys took their seats upon one of the steps 
that led to the entrance of the building. 
From here they watched the students as they 
came and went. 

A feeling of loneliness hovered around 
Thurman. He thought of his old mother at 
home. He also remembered the kind look 
that Evelyn Firestone gave him as she bade 
him good-bye at the station. 

Here he was alone among strangers and 
this was the first time he had ever been away 
from his mother's care and watchfulness. 
It's bad enough to be away from home for 
the first time, but it's worse to be penniless 
and among strangers. Our hero was almost 
both. 

"Say, Mr. Dixon, if you'll excuse me," 
said Thurman, "I'll go back to the room. 
I ought to unpack my suitcase and then write 
home. I promised mother I'd write to her 
as soon as I got here." 

"Why, certainly. Rice. Go ahead. I'll 
be over there later on." returned Jack, as 
his new roommate Thurman Rice hastened 
back to his room, a tired and homesick boy. 
He had not forgotten his promise to his 
mother and Evelyn. Having reached his 
room again, he opened his suitcase, took out 
a few sheets of paper and began the task of 
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writing two letters, one to his mother the 
other to Evelyn. More than once while he 
wrote did a tear drop stain the page. 

The twelfth day of September had passed 
and Thurman Rice, THE Prince of Raccoon 
Fork, had entered college. 




CHAPTER X 

A FRESHMAN 

All freshmen are green; some are greener, 
while others are greenest. Our friend Thur- 
man was a member of the superlative degree. 
But how could he be otherwise? — born in a 
secluded spot, — in a little old log cabin along 
the creek. His entire boyhood had been spent 
within the confines of a small town. Now he 
had entered a wicked city, whose many colored 
lights have lured more than one innocent boy 
to sure destruction. 

From henceforth and forever he would be 
a changed boy. Never again would the 
scenes of his childhood mean the same to him. 
For "new occassions bring new duties." 

After a few weeks of earnest solicitation 
Thurman secured a position as dish-washer 
in the college Commons, thereby making 
enough to pay his board. But he needed 
more money with which to buy books, clothes 
and other necessities of life. Therefore on 
Saturday's and every afternoon after school 
he would beat carpets, clean windows and do 
anything honorable in order to make a little 
extra money. 
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Each day he grew in favor with the pro- 
fessors and students. Of course he was a 
'Elbe' as Jack would term him, but neither a 
sissy nor a molly-coddle. 

Jack and Thurman got along very well to- 
gether, although the continuous smoking on 
the part of his room-mate annoyed Thur- 
man. But he never complained about it. 

Several times after the first meeting, Jack 
insisted that Thurman should accept a cig- 
arette, but each time he refused, saying as 
he did so, "If it takes that to make me pop- 
ular, then I shall be contented to remain un- 
popular." 

The months of the first year passed rapidly. 
Each week Thurman wrote a friendly letter 
to Evelyn and received one in return from her. 
Christman came but Thurman did not go 
home for the vacation. It was not because 
he did not want to see his parents, or even 
Evelyn but lack of funds prevented him from 
making the trip. But the holidays passed 
quickly and work in the college was resumed. 

Thurman and Jack still continued good 
friends, although in actions and character, 
the two boys were entirely different. Jack 
knew that Thurman did not enjoy the things 
that pleased him, and therefore, he refrained 
from asking Thurman to partake of his pleas- 
ures. 

It was March the thirty-first, the night 
before April Fool's Day. The door of the 
room opened and in stepped two boys, Joe 
Miller and Thurman's room-mate Jack Dixon. 
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Jack entered the room first and then invited 
Joe to come in. 

"Say Thurman," said Jack in an undertone, 
"we've got a dandy idea for April Fool's day. 
We know how we can have a lot of fun if 
you will agree to help us." 

"Well boys, what do you want to do?" in- 
quired Thurman. 

"This is our plan," explained Jack, "You 
know Joe here, is taking work in the depart- 
ment of Physiology and knows how we can 
get old *TOM', the skeleton from the labor- 
atory. Our plan is to place the skeleton in 
the Preident's seat on the platform in the 
chapel. Say Thurman, won't that be a good 
joke for April Fools day? What do you say, 
eh?" 

"I can't help you boys," returned Thurman. 

"Ah, come along Rice and be a good sport. 
You have never entered into any of our pranks, 
and this will be lots of fun, and besides it 
won't hurt anything," urged Jack. 

"Boys, I tell you I don't believe it's the 
proper thing to do," continued Thurman. 

"Proper or not proper, — ^what do we care, 
they'll never know who did it. Even if they 
do, what difference does it make to us?" sug- 
gested Joe Miller. 

"Yes, but they might expel us at once," 
said Thurman. 

"Be game boy — be game, — don't be a 
coward," spoke Joe, "even if they do find out 
that we did it we can lie out of it. What do 
you say. Rice?" 
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"Oh well, boys I'll help you, but if ihey 
ask me I'll not lie about it." 

"See there Jack," continued Joe, "I told 
you Thurman would help us." 

And as the clock on the court house struck 
twelve, three joyous youths sneaked quietly 
out of the old dormitory and hastily make 
their way toward the Science building. 

Of course, the doors were securely locked, 
but after some exertion the three were able 
to raise a window, and by this means entered 
the building. To their surprise and great 
joy the door to the Physiological laboratory 
had been left wide open. Into the room 
they walked and Joe led them to the secluded 
corner where the ugly skeleton stood. 

The three boys shouldered the dead bones 
and with quietness and swiftness carried old 
"TOM" out of the door toward the window 
where they had formally entered! 

"Now Thurman, you and Jack get out 
first hand I'll and "TOM" out the window to 
you," whispered Joe, 

They did as they were bidden and before 
long, the boys and "TOM" were safely 
without the building, on their way to the 
Chapel, 

Their entrance into the Chapel was gained 
by the same method that had been used to 
enter the Science Hall. It was a beauti* ' 
moonlight night, and as the skeleton 
being carried across the campus, the J 
glimmer of the moon made the white 1 
of "TOM" look still more ghastly. 
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What a fine joke this is," thought the three 
fellows. 

"Won't Prexy be surprised," said Joe, "and 
fooled," added Jack. 

"Perhaps we'll be the ones who are fooled," 
suggested Thurman. 

The door to the chapel was open and be- 
fore many minutes, skeleton "TOM" occupied 
the President's honorable seat. 

Quickly the three left the building and 
returned to their rooms. They slept very 
little that night. Anxiously the three awaited 
the chapel period the next day. 

Something within Thurman Rice told him 
that he had done wrong. He had yielded 
to temptation, and now he would have to 
suffer the consequences. The thoughts of 
an expulsion appeared before him. What 
would his mother think if her beloved son 
should be expelled and disgraced — the one 
in whom she had placed explicit confidence. 
Was this sweet mother destined to have her 
faith in Thurman shaken ."^ 

And then, his dear Evelyn — ^what would 
she say when she heard the sad news that 
her lover had been expelled in disgrace.^ 
All these horrible thoughts passed through 
his mind in quick succession. 

But perhaps the college authorities would 
not be able to discover the guilty parties. 
But what if they should ask who did the 
work? Would he say that he was not the 
one and did not know who the guilty ones were.? 

At ten o'clock on the morning of April the 
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first the Chapel bell rang out in loud and 
clear tones. 

The first students who entered, spied the 
skeleton and began to laugh very heartily — • 
so did each succeeding one who entered the 
chapel. 

Joe, Jack and Thurman were among the 
last ones to enter and take their respective 
seats. A guilty look covered the face of 
each lad. 

After a few moments of silence in walked 
the professors, led by the President, who, 
in a dignified and stately manner marched 
upon the platform, not yet having noticed 
that his accustomed seat was occupied by 
"TOM." 

Suddenly his eyes fell upon the ghastly 
spectacle. For a few seconds he remained 
motionless — and then burst out in a hearty laugh. 

The joke was not as funny to them as the 
boys had thought it would be. Thoughts 
of a disgraceful dismissal entere d each one's 
mind. But now they felt relieved to some 
extent when they heard the hearty laughter 
of the President. 

"Well — ^Well. Quite a joke isn't it. What 
does all of this mean?" inquired the President 

"It's April Fool," came the quick response 
from a voice in the rear of the room. 

"Oh yes, I understand, but who could have 
done this act when all the doors were locked?" 
the President asked. "Tis really quite a joke 
but nevertheless a very serious matter. I 
wonder if the ones who did this thing realized 
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that they had committed a criminal act. 
punishable by imprisonment in the State 
penitentiary. As I understand the law, such 
is the punishment for anyone who wilfully 
enters the property of another without the 
owner's consent." continued the stern Pres- 
ident. "But students, as this is the first 
time a thing like this has ever happened here, 
I'll give you one chance whereby you may 
escape unpunished." 

The President then spoke in thunderous 
tones, "Will the boy or boys who did this act 
step to the platform at once and carry the 
skeleton back to the laboratory.?" After hav- 
ing said these words the kind hearted Pres- 
ident waited for someone to arise. 

All was quiet for a moment, but just then 
a small young man in the rear of the chapel 
arose from his seat, made his way to the aisle, 
and slowly and sadly made his way toward 
the platform. Just as he reached the step 
leading to the platform, he turned his head 
towards the student-body, as if to see if any 
one else were following him. 

He could restrain his feelings no longer, 
and the tears began to trickle down his crim- 
son cheeks. Up the steps he walked and pick- 
ing up the ugly skeleton, made his way back 
down the aisle toward the door. He had 
soon disappeared from the building. 

There was a breathless silence in the Hall. 
All eyes were turned toward the President 
who had been greatly impressed by what he 
had just seen. 
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"Ladies and Gentlemen: I have no doubt 
but that there were more boys connected 
with this jolte. But only one had enough 
courage to confess his guilt. All honor and 
praise to that one boy. And I predict that 
in some future day we shall be proud that we 
have known young Thurman Rice." 

"And I desire to add that, if there are any 
others connected with this joke, who have 
not confessed, they shall be disgracefully 
dismissed from this college as soon as appre- 
hended." 

Oh, where were Joe and Jack during all 
this time? Joe was quaking in his seat on 
the back row of the chapel. But Jack Dixon, 
where was he? Joe cast his eyes toward 
his companion's seat and, to his surprise Jack 
was not there, "Where can he be?" thought 
Joe. 

Just then the chapel door opened and in 
walked Jack Dixon with down cast eye. He 
quickly made his way toward the platform 
and mounted it. After whispering a few 
words to the President, he began in quivering 

"Fellow Students; — I — too-o, was one who 
helped to carry old friend 'TOM' over here. 
I'm sorry that I did this and make this apol- 
ogy," he stammered on, "and when I— I saw 
the President step upon the platform I sneaked 
out of the room, I did not know until Thur- 
man came out what the President had de- 
manded of the guilty fellow, now I confess." 

Thus speaking, Jack left the platform and 
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took his seat again. The President accepted 
his apology, and then proceeded with the 
morning devotion. 

Chapel exercises were soon over and Joe 
Miller sneaked away toward his room without 
stopping to speak to anyone. 

"Oh, why had he not confessed his guilt 
like the other two boys had done," he thought. 
But no, he would not do such a cowardly 
thing as to confess that he had done something 
wrong. They would have to prove it on 
him if they ever found out that he had been 
one of the crowd. 

Week after week passed and still no one 
except the three boys knew that Joe was as 
guilty as Jack and Thurman. 

But one night just after supper, Joe Miller, 
as was his daily habit entered the room of 
Jack and Thurman. Both boys were busy 
studying their lessons for the next day. 

**Hey there, fellows! don't study so hard, 
you'll hurt your brains, provided you have 
any to hurt," he sneered. "Come along with 
me to the show. Jack. You're getting to be 
as much of a grind as 'preacher' Rice. Well 
I reckon it's because you made the little speech 
in chapel the other day. Well, Jack, are you 
going with me?" 

"Sorry Joe, but I can't go with you tonight. 
I have a difficult lesson in Evidence for to- 
morrow, and I guess I'll have to stay at home 
tonight,** answered Jack in a kind voice. 

"Well — if you will be influenced by that 
sap head of a preacher, then I'll go by myself." 
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^Sorry Joe, wish I could go with you." 
'Ah, forget it, just give me a cigarette, 
and I'll say good-bye for tonight," returned 
Joe. 

"I haven't any," answered Jack, "I don't 
smoke." 

"Don't SMOKE!— Holy Blazes! What's hap- 
pened to you, boy.'* Some more of that mutt- 
head's work, I guess," and saying this he 
pointed toward Thurman, who continued 
bis studying, paying no attention to what 
was going on in the room. 

Jumping from the chair where he had been 
sitting and seizing it by the back, Jack Dixon 
cried in angry tones, ''You say one more 
word about my roommate and I'll knock 
you to your HOME and back again." 

Joe Miller knew that Jack meant just ex- 
actly what he said. He quickly thrust his 
hand into his coat pocket and pulled out a 
large shining revolver and leveled it on Jack. 

"You stand back. Jack Dixon, or you're 
a dead man. I've been wanting to fix you 
ever since that day you and Rice apologized 
and left me the bag to hold. Now I guess 
I've got my chance." 

Just then the door opened and in stepped 
the college President together with two teachers. 

"Joe, you'd better put that gun aside and 
leave this school at once. We've been on 
your track for several days and now we've 
caught you fairly. Leave this building never 
to return," said the President. 

Thus ended the college career of Joe Miller. 
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After the departure of the President and 
his companions, Jack turned toward the 
frightened Thurman and said, "Thurman, 
old boy, I'd almost risk my life for you. 
You have gained my respect and in these 
eight months you've taught me a wonderful 
lesson." 

"What have I taught you?" asked Thurman. 

"Well, do you remember the first day of 
school when I conducted you to our room?" 

"Why, certainly Jack, I remember it, and 
I remember how lonesome and homesick I was." 

"I asked you for a cigarette and you said 
you didn't smoke. Then I remarked that 
you would have to learn. Now, Thurman, I see 
that I was wrong — all wrong. You have 
never learned and you are very popular with 
everyone. In fact, you never did the other 
things we wanted you to do. And now I 
see more clearly why I thought all the fellows 
did these wicked things. It was because my 
vision was obscured by my own meanness. 
The right will always prevail, and through 
your example I have found the way of life," 
said Jack and as he spoke the last words a 
tear stood in his eye. 

"Thank you Jack, I'm glad to hear you say 
all these nice things about me. I've always 
known that you were sound at the heart. May 
our friendship never weaken through the 
years that are to come, but rather grow stronger 
day by day." 

There was no doubt but that a wonderful 
change had come over Jack. He, Jike many 
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of the other students had lost respect for 
the ministerial students, or *BIBES' as they 
were commonly called. So many of them 
were even worse than he had been. But 
now his opinions were entirely changed. He 
had learned not only to respect Thurman 
Rice, but even to love him. 

A few more months of hard work and the 
first year of Thurman's college course was 
ended. With a happy heart be bade his 
room-mate 'Good-bye' until they should meet 
again the following September. 

As the train that carried young Thurman 
Rice back to his native home, pulled into the 
station, two anxious and delightful souls 
ran to meet it. Mrs. Bettie Rice and Evelyn 
Firestone welcomed home their loved one. 

During the entire summer Thurman found 
work to do and thereby made enough money 
to start back to school. 

Many a beautiful moonlight night Evelyn 
and Thurman might be seen strolling along 
the roadside telling love's old, old story. 
Their love grew stronger day by day. To 
his mind, Evelyn was the most beautiful 
creature in all the world. "Oh, if I were 
only through college," thought he, "what 
a noble wife she would make for me." 

But why should he have such thoughts 
as these? He had three more years yet to go 
to school. Perhaps he would find one more 
lovely than she. 

Upon the return of September Thurman 
went back to college. He was happy to 
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meet all his old friends again and especially 
his old room-mate, Jack Dixon. He and 
Jack had agreed to room together again this 
year. The first few weeks of his Sophomore 
year passed quickly. 
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CHAPTER XI 

GLAD TO MEET YOU, MISS LANGFORD 

"Oh Thurman," called out Jack Dixon, 
as he breathlessly entered the room, "Fve 
got something on for tonight and I told them 
you'd be there too." 

"But what are you talking about, Jack, I 
don't understand you. Why are you so ex- 
cited, pray tell me?" 

"Why, there's going to be a party at Mrs. 
Sims, and they have invited us both to come." 

"You know I can't go tonight Jack, I've 
got a test in Psychology tomorrow and I 
haven't looked at a book yet." 

"Ah, colne along, let the test go hang! 
You can't go to a party every day. These 
old tests are getting to be an every day occur- 
rence, and don't amount to much at that. 
I think Prof's got the habit. Don't worry 
about that," urged Jack. 

"Well, it's early yet and if I can study be- 
fore time for the party, I'll go," said Thurman. 

"You'll have to go Rice, I've already made 
an engagement for you." 

"Made an engagement for ME?" asked 
Thurman somewhat surprised. 

"Yes, made an engagement for you, and 
believe me boy, she's some queen." 
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"What is her name, Jack? Do you know 
her very well?" 

"Oh not so very well acquainted with her, 
but I've seen her a number of times. I tell 
you boy, she's a queen." 

"Well Jack, I'll try to go with you," re- 
turned Thurman as he resumed his studying. 
Before it was time to get ready for the party 
he had prepared all of his lessons for the fol- 
lowing day. 

And while the two boys were making prep- 
arations for the evening they discussed the 
party they were soon to attend. 

"Say Thurman, I don't want you to fall 
in love with that girl about whom I spoke," 
said Jack as he smiled at his roommate. 

"You needn't be at all afraid of me fall- 
ing in love with anyone. Jack, I should think 
that by the number of letters I get each week, 
you could see that I have already fallen. 
Why, Jack Dixon, there's no girl in the world 
as sweet to me as my own dear Evelyn. And 
she's so true to me, too. Listen! Jack, she's 
the only one that I could ever love." 

"Yes Thurman, that's what you say NOW, 
but just wait until after tonight. Perhaps 
you'll change your mind then," added Jack. 

"Well, guess I'll have to show you about 
that. I KNOW that I could never love any- 
one else except Evelyn." 

Before very long the two boys were ready 
for the party, and started toward the home 
of Mrs. Sims. Just before reaching the house 
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Jack turned toward his room-mate and said, 
"Now Thurman, Miss Langford lives about 
four blocks from here, and as I've said before 
I've made an engagement for you to take 
her home after the party." 

"But Jack, I don't care anything about 
taking anyone home." 

"Yes, but you must do it," added Jack, 
"You can't break the engagement now. She 
is expecting you to take her home. And I 
suppose she is already here." 

"Well, I'll go with her for your sake, but 
I don't care to go," continued Thurman. 

"Perhaps you will care, after you meet 
her," added Jack. 

Within a few minutes these two young 
college students were sitting in the midst 
of a large crowd of boys and girls. They 
did not know very many of the guests. 

Far back in one corner of the large room 
sat a very beautiful girl and several boys. 
She seemed to be the most popular one at 
the party. There is no wonder that she was 
drawing so much attention, — she was so 
beautiful. Her dark brown hair glistened 
amid the many shining lights in the beautifully 
decorated room. Her piercing black eyes 
seemed to hypnotize every one who chanced 
to cross her pathway. 

Beware young Thurman Rice, let not thy 
gentle feet lead thee across this lady's path. 
Thou too, might fall beneath her charms. 

Oh! how much better it would have been 
if Thurman Rice had remained in his own 
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room that night. Even if he had been ill 
and could not have gone with Jack, how much 
better that would have been — or anything 
that might have happened to prevent his 
going. But NO, Fate had mapped out his 
course for him. They went — ^He saw — She 
Conquered! 

"Jack," whispered Thurman after they had 
been there for quite a while, enjoying them- 
selves as people usually do at such places, 
"I wonder who that girl is over there in the 
corner with all those fellows around her? She 
must be very popular. What do you think 
about it?" 

"Oh, I haven't thought much about it. 
She's a friend that I met some time ago," 
Jack answered very unconcernedly. 

"Ah, you don't really mean it, do you? 

"Yes, Thurman, would you like to meet her? 

"Quit your joking. Jack, you don't know that 
girl." 

"Of course I know her. She has a position 
as a stenographer down at Reynolds & 
Company's department store on Main Steet. 
Have you never seen her before?" asked 
Jack. 

"Never saw her before in my life," an- 
swered Thurman," Say she's almost as pretty 
as my Evelyn." 

"Now Thurman, if you really want me to 
introduce you to her, come along. 

Having said this Jack arose and motioned 
for Thurman to follow him. Thurn;ian was 
very m^uch surprised when he saw Jack arise 
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and start towards the girl. He thought 
that Jack was merely joking with him. 

The two boys walked over to the corner 
where the little group of one girl and several 
boys had collected. 

"I beg your pardon," said Jack, "but Miss 
Langford, I would like for you to meet my 
friend, Mr. Rice. — Mr. Rice — Miss Langford.' 

"I'm very pleased to meet you Miss Lang- 
ford," spoke Thurman, and after some hes- 
itation started to walk away. 

"Oh, don't be in any hurry Mr. Rice," 
said Virginia, "here are plenty of chairs. 
Have a seat." 

Jack had already hurried away into another 
part of the room and left Thurman and the 
other boys talking to Miss Langford. 

"Miss Langford," suggested Thurman after 
a few moments, "won't you come with me 
and get some frappe?" 

"Yes, thank you," she answered and the 
two arose, leaving the other boys gazing 
wistfully in their direction. The happy couple 
made their way toward another corner of 
the room where two dainty little girls were 
serving the frappe. 

"Miss Langford, I think I have an engage- 
ment to accompany you home tonight, have 
I not.^" askd Thurman. 

"Why yes, Mr. Rice, your roommate asked 
me if I objected, and I assured him that I 
would be delighted to have your company." 

"Thank you. It's very strange that I 
have never had the pleasure of meeting you 
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before, and I've been in Lexington for more 
than a year. O, perhaps I may be permitted 
to make up for lost time, may I not?" 

"Oh, just as you like, Mr. Rice,"answered 
Virginia in her usual sweet voice! 

Soon the happy crowd of young people 
began to depart for their homes. Thurman 
and Virginia made their way toward her home. 

Upon leaving that first night, Thurman 
told Virginia how very much he had enjoyed 
her company. 

"In fact," he remarked," I don't know 
when I ever had as delightful a time as I 
have had tonight. Of course it was because 
you were there, Miss Langford." 

"Ah! that was not it, Mr. Rice." 

"May I ask that you call me just Thur- 
man? That sounds more natural." 

"Well then, what about Miss Langford?" 
added Virginia. 

"Alright, that's a trade," said Thurman, 
from now on it shall be just Virginia." (MY 
Virginia), he thought. 

"Say Virginia, may I call upon you some 
night real soon?" 

"Why certainly, any night that's agree- 
able to you. Will Friday night suit you?" 
she suggested. 

"Yes indeed," answered Thurman, and 
told her goodbye. 

Full of joy he hurried to his room after 
that fateful night. Jack had gotten home 
several minutes before Thurman and anx- 
iously awaited his arrival. Upon his en- 
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trance Jack asked, "What do you say now, 
about our girl?" 

"OUR girl! OUR girl! She's not our girl. 
Where did you get any claims on her? She's 
MY girl." 

"Ah ha, then you've changed your mind 
considerably during the last few hours, 
haven't you?" 

"Oh I don't know about that. My opinion 
has been about the same for the last two 
hours, at any rate," answered Thurman. 

"Yes, but what did you tell me old boy, 
when I urged you to attend the party? You 
see, your roommate knew what he was 
talking about, eh." 

"Well, Jack, perhaps you did, but you 
know that I'm just the same as engaged to 
Evelyn, and of course I'm not in love with 
Virginia, or or-a-a-Miss Langford, I mean." 

"0,oo- and you have already begun to 
call her 'Virginia', have you? Well Thur- 
man, you may be just the same as engaged 
to Evelyn, or any other pretty girl, but mind 
what I say, you're not married yet, and 
neither is Virginia, (as you prefer to call her.) 

"But Jack, what would Evelyn think if 
she knew that I had really made an engage- 
ment with another girl?" 

"What would she think," repeated Jack 
laughingly, "Oh, I don't suppose she'd think 
very much about it, at least she wouldn't 
care. She certainly can trust you not to 
fall in love with any one else, can't she, Thur- 
man?" 
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"Y-y-yes, I guess so. But you know 
Evelyn is so true to me — so noble — so lovely. 
Oh Jack, she is the ONLY one that I could 
love," raved young Thurman. 

"Well then, what's all the worry .^ Go 
on to see Virginia next Friday evening and 
then don't go back again," suggested Jack. 

"I'll try to follow your advice. But say, 
I believe I like that creature. Jack," remarked 
Thurman slyly. 

"Of course you like her, in fact, you LOVE 
her. And as far as I know she's a fine girl, 
good enough for any preacher. If you give 
her a fair chance, she might beat *Dear Ev- 
elyn's' time yet," remarked Jack. 

The two boys wasted away many valuable 
minutes that might have been spent in 
restful sleep, talking about the sprite bru- 
nette. 

The next morning Thurman received a 
letter from his beloved Evelyn, but it was 
not with the same feelings as of old, that 
he opened it and read the contents. After 
sketching over it hurriedly, he put the letter 
back in the envelope, threw it in the table 
draw and hurried to his first class. 

And was Thurman anxious for Friday 
night to come.^ Suffice it to say that the 
hours passed like days to our hero. He tried 
very hard not to think about the beautiful 
brown-haired girl he had met at the party, 
but invariably hiis thoughts would turn to her. 

And what was our friend Virginia doing all 
this time? Perhaps she was thinking about 
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some other boy whom she might fool like 
she had done so often before. 

Of course she had already told her girl 
friends about the young preacher whom she 
hoped to catch. 

"A preacher!" exclaimed her best girl friend, 
"you don't mean to tell us that you are going 
with a preacher!" 

"Yes, she answered with a toss of the head, 
"he's really a preacher, and he's going to come 
to see me next Friday night." 

"Ha-Ha-Ha. Can you imagine such a 
thing, girls? Virginia's got a preacher. Oh 
girls, won't she feed him the taffy though, 
p-oo-r man." 

After that little speech the girls laughed 
heartily and cast sly glances at one another. 

Just then the general manager of the big 
department store was seen coming towards 
them. In an instant all the girls were busy 
at their work and the click of the typewriters 
could be heard throughout the building. 

The long looked for night arrived and a 
gentle rap was heard at the door of the little 
cottage in which dwelt Miss Virginia Lang- 
ford and her mother. The door opened and 
the beautiful form of Virginia greeted the guest. 

"Oh! Mr. Rice. Come right in. I'm so 
glad to see you," it was Virginia who spoke. 

"Not near so glad as I am to see you," 
answered Thurman. 

"Have this rocker near the window where 
you will be more comfortable. It's so very, 
very warm this evening." 
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"Yes, quite warm," he returned, "and I 
hurried so I would not be late." 

"Oh, and are you always so prompt as 
you have been tonight, Thurman?" 

"We— 11, er- that-depends," stammered 
Thurman. 

"Depends? What do you mean? De- 
pends upon what," she asked. 

"Why it, depends upon whether or not 
I am anxious to fill my engagement," he 
answered. 

"Then you were anxious to fill this one, I 
infer." 

"Anxious! Well I should say I was anxious. 
I could hardly wait until the time came 
for me to come." 

"How nice of you to say that, Thurman. 
I hope you will always be that anxious to 



see me." 



"I think I shall be," he assured her. "But 
Virginia, just to think that school will soon 
be out, makes me sad. Only a few more 
weeks and I must depart for my home. How 
sorry I am that I did not have the pleasure 
of making your acquaintance long before this." 

"I too, am sorry that we have never met 
before, but why think about the past — let's 
think of the future instead. Let's think of 
the many happy hours that are yet to be," 
suggested Virginia." It will be only three 
months until your school begins again and 
and the time will soon pass." 

And so the two talked on until a very late 
hour, when Thurman Rice returned to his 
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room rejoicing over his first visit to Virginia. 
The next two weeks were spent in prep- 
aration for his return home for the summer 
vacation. During those remaining two weeks 
Thurman took what proved to be one of the 
most interesting trips of his life, — his first 
visit to the Kentucky mountains. 




CHAPTER XII 

A SUBSTITUTE AT BRANDYWINE 

Reverend John Taylor, the minister of 
the little mountain church at Brandywine, 
suddenly became very ill and was not able 
to fill his appointment the following Sunday. 
He was still a student in college and had 
known Thurman Rice for the last two years. 
During this short acquaintanceship he had 
become greatly attached to the boy. He 
admired him for his many traits of Christian 
character. 

Thurman had already preached several 
sermons at near-by churches and had received 
many compliments upon his ability as a 
public speaker. 

Early one Friday morning the telephone 
at the college dormitory rang, and someone 
called out that Thurman Rice was wanted 
at the 'phone. 

Thurman came running from his room and 
answered, "Hello, who is it?" 

"Mr. Taylor," came the reply from the 
other end of the line. "This Thurman Rice.^" 

"It is he," answered Thurman. 

"Mr. Rice, I will not be able to go to Bran- 
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dywine Sunday, and I would consider it a 
great favor if you would consent to go as my 
substitute." 

"Certainly, I'll be glad to do what I can 
to help you," Thurman assured him. 

"I appreciate your willingness, Mr. Rice. 
Just take the train for Winchester and change 
there for Brandywine. Someone will meet 
you at the station. Thank you." 

"You're welcome," answered Thurman and 
hung up the receiver. 

He was delighted that he was going to have 
a chance to visit the mountains of Kentucky. 
This had been his desire for many years. 

He immediately began to prepare his ser- 
mon for the occasion. Indeed he was very 
anxious for Sunday to come. Friday and 
Saturday soon passed and late Saturday after- 
noon young Thurman boarded the train at 
Lexington bound for Winchester. Having 
arrived at Winchester he changed trains for 
Brandywine. 

The railway connecting these two places 
was a narrow gauge road. The train was 
composed of a baggage car, passenger coach, 
coal car and engine. 

Upon entering the passenger coach, Thur- 
man noticed that there was only one other 
occupant beside himself. To Thurman he 
was a very strange looking creature. He was 
a very tall, well-built muscular fellow, who 
seemed to be overcome with red liquor and 
didn't care who knew it. 

'Hey thar, young feller, set right down 
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hare with me and don't be afeared like that 
thar other feller what jest left — I haint never 
et nobody yit," called the mountaineer in a 
loud, coarse voice. 

"Alright, sir, I'll ride with you," answered 
Thurman. 

He noticed at once that the entire interior 
of the car was lined with tin. He wondered 
why this had been done, but soon found out 
the reason for this precaution. 

No sooner had the train started than the 
mountaineer reached into his pocket, drew 
out a large jack-knife and began to whittle 
on the back of the seat in front of them. 

"Ya see, young feller, they put this hare 
tin on the seats ta keep us fellers from a'cuttin' 
'em ta pieces. But it don't do 'em eny good, 
we'll cut 'em enyway if we want ta." 

By this time Thurman was becoming very 
uneasy. In fact, he was not at all satisfied 
with his companion. He wanted to leave him 
but was afraid to undertake it. He knew the 
man would be very angry and would not let 
him go. 

"Hare, young feller, have a drink on me," 
insisted the mountaineer as he slowly drew 
a quart bottle of whiskey from his pocket. 

"No, I thank you, mister, — " 

"Yes ya will, yes, ya will," continued the 
drunken man. "Don't say ya don' drink, 
fur I know ya do." 

Thurman knew very well that it would not 
be safe for him to tell the man he did not 
drink, so he said, "Oh, I thank you very much, 
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but my throat is very sore today. I wouldn't 
dare to take any now." 

After taking several big drinks which en- 
tirely emptied the bottle he threw it out of 
the window of the car. 

"Say, young feller, I'm a BEAR, did ya 
know it?" 

"Yes, yes sir," stammered Thurman in 
trembling tones. "I guess so." 

"Ya guess so," snapped the mountaineer. 
|Ta know so. Sure I'm a BEAR." So say- 
ing he grabbed his knife which had been 
lying on the windowsill and with a heavy 
blow thrust it through the palm of his open 
hand. His entire body quivering — he slowly 
pulled it out again as the red blood gushed 
forth. "Ya see, didn't I tell ya I was a BEAR. 
Now ya know it." 

Needless to say, our friend Thurman was 
frightened. He looked around to see where 
the conductor was. He wondered why he 
had not come to collect the tickets. "He 
must be afraid of this man too," he thought. 

Just then the mountaineer noticed a pack 
of hounds playing in a distant field. Now 
this train, like most of the narrow gauge ones 
was not moving very swiftly. 

"Look hare, watch me kill a couple of dawgs," 
and with that he drew a long black revolver 
from his pocket, pointed it out of the car 
window and began to pull the trigger. Bang, 
Bang, Bang! 

Thurman realized that this was his chance 
to escape unnoticed. Quickly he jumped 
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from his seat and left before the mountaineer 
had time to notice his departure. He dis- 
appeared out of the door into the baggage 
coach ahead. 

Upon his entrance he noticed the baggage- 
master, conductor, and a dark object in one 
corner of the car. 

"What are you doing in this car.^" asked 
the conductor. 

"The same thing that you are doing, I 
suppose," answered Thurman. "Why haven't 
you taken our tickets, may I inquire.?" 

"Well, sir, if that fellow in there waits 
until I collect his ticket I'm afraid he'll be 
there a long time. Why, don't you know 
that man?" 

"Certainly not," returned Thurman. "I'm 
a stranger here, and this is my first trip to 
the mountains." 

"Well, I might have known that or you 
wouldn't have stayed in there as long as you 
did. Why, that's Long Ted Janis, the most 
noted character in the mountains. He's al- 
ready killed five men." 

"I'd just about as leave be shot as frightened 
to death.?" exclaimed Thurman. 

"Whenever Ted Janis gets on this train 
we always give him that coach and we are 
entirely satisfied to remain in the baggage 
car. So you might as well have a seat and 
stay with us." 

"Thank you, Mr. Conductor, that's mighty 
kind of you, but why didn't you speak sooner?" 

"I would have told you but you got there 
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first, and I just calculated you'd soon find out 
for yourself and come in here." Here's one 
passenger we didn't have to give a second 
invitation to come into this car?" With 
that the conductor pointed toward the trem- 
bling creature crouched in one corner of the 
car. 

"Oh, sir, and you are also a passenger on 
this train," inquired Thurman as he ap- 
proached nearer the stranger. 

"A-a-a, y-e-s, I think so," he answered. 
"I'm a drummer from Cincinnati and if I 
ever live through this I never again will visit 
these parts." 

It was not long before the little old train 
pulled into the depot at Brandywine. Each 
of the three passengers left the train and 
went his way. 

A rough looking old gentleman was there 
to meet the parson, and when he saw Thur- 
man he inquired, "Have ya seed enything 
of a parson on that ar train. ^" 

"Yes, I'm the one you are looking for. 

**0 no, ya're jest a kid. I'm lookin' fur 
Brother Taylor." 

Thurman explained to him the condition 
of their minister and before many minutes 
the old man and Thurman were travelling 
over the rough mountain roads toward the 
home of Joshua Pierce. 

Early the following morning Thurman Rice 
and old Joshua made their way to the little 
church. 

Now, Thurman was not a large man, but 
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he had a very dignified appearance and seemed 
to draw all men to him. The congregation 
was highly pleased with his sermon that morn- 
ing and after the service, several invited 
him to go home with them for dinner. But 
having already promised old Joshua that he 
would return with him, Thurman had to 
refuse all other invitations. 

Mrs. Joshua Pieerce was a jolly old lady 
of about sixty-five, whose highest ambition 
was to please her husband. There was al- 
so another member of this family — , a way- 
ward son. During his entire life this boy, 
Biid Pierce by name, had been a source of 
much trouble to his indulgent parents. 
Never was Bud known to speak a kind word 
to his father or mother. Whatever he or- 
dered was quickly obeyed by his loving par- 
ents who feared the ferocious temper of 
their son. He was always making some un- 
kind remark about the church and the 
preachers. 

That morning after church, one of. the in- 
fluential members called Brother Rice aside 
and said to him. "Now, Brother Rice, I 
hope you will not feel offended at what I 
am going to say to you, for it is as a friend 
that I do this." 

"Why, certainly I will not be offended. Go 
ahead." 

"Well it is this. I understand that you 
are going back home with Mr. Pierce today. 
Perhaps you do not know the bad reputation 
which belongs to his son Bud. It is not 
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necessary for me to relate to you all about 
his past record as a law-breaker, but my ad- 
vice to you as a friend is not to be found 
alone with this vicious fellow. He had 
threatened the lives of several preachers 
that we have had here. If you are com- 
pelled to be in his company, be sure that 
there are others present." 

"I thank you for your kind advice," said 
Thurman and bade the man good-bye, as 
he hastened to join Brother Pierce who was 
waiting for him outside the church. 

"Soon they were at the Pierce home. 
The dinner was served in true mountain 
style, consisting of corn muffins, cabbage, 
potatoes, jowl and the like. 

"Young Bud seemed to be very much in- 
terested in the visitor. The two men were 
of about the same age and size. A little 
while after dinner Bud suggested to Brother 
Rice, "Say, mister preacher, wouldn't ya 
like ta go swimmin' with me this afternoon? 
Thar's a good place down hare at Devil's 
hole in Greasy creek. Won't no 'un bother 
us down thar." 

"Why certainly, Bud I'll be glad to go 
with you. What time shall we start?" 

"Right now suits me zactly," returned 
Bud as he started toward the door. "Come 
'long if ya're goin'," he murmured. 

"Oh, Brother Rice," whispered old Joshua, 
"Maybe ya'd bettern not go with Bud, he 
don't like preachers eny too well." 

"Don't worry about me. He won't harm 
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me. I'm not afraid of anyone except the 
Devil," answered Thurman. 

"Wal, some folks seys that our boy Bud 
is worser than the very Devil hisself?" sor- 
rowfully returned the old man. 

"Good-bye, Brother Pierce, Bud and I 
will return in a short time." 

Thurman picked up his hat and hastened 
to join Bud who had walked ahead a short 
distance. "Haint ya goin' ta come with me, 
Preacher?" he asked. 

"Yes, ni soon catch you," came the answer 
from the preacher." 

The two young men walked on in silence 
for a short distance. Suddenly Bud drew 
from his pocket a large, shiney object, which 
Thurman at once perceived to be a revolver. 
By this time our hero was getting accustomed 
to such sights as this. 

"Say, preacher, da ya know what this 
hare thing is?" asked Bud in angry tones. 

"Certainly, that's a gun isn't it?" 

"Yes, that's a gun an' it's made ta kill a 
body with." 

Bud seemed to be very greatly surprised 
when he saw how calm and indifferent Thur- 
man had acted during all this time. He had 
expected to see the "preacher" tremble with 
fear when he saw the revolver. He continued 
"Ya hain't got no gun have ya?" 

"Why, certainly, Bud, I always carry a 
gun with me, but it isn't like the one you 
carry. Instead of taking life my gospel gun 
will save it." Having said this, Thurman 
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drew from his pocket a small testament. 
The large blue eyes of the mountaineer 
opened with astonishment. 

"AND that's ya're gun, is it. Well Fll 
be doggone if it aint a funny gun. But how 
will that save a feller's life." 

By this time Thurman had opened the 
little book and began to read from Matthew 
5:21. "Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, thou shalt not kill; and 
whosoever shall kill shall be in danger of the 
judgment." Thurman explained this and 
many other passages to the young moun- 
taineer, who listened attentively and with 
enthusiasm. 

The earnestness and utter fearfulness of 
Thurman Rice, had melted the hard heart 
of this wayward boy. By this time the two 
had reached the swimming hole and began 
to take off their clothes. 

"Say, little preacher, "began Bud in soft- 
ened tones, "I believe if ya won't tell the 
other boys about this, *I11 jest swap my gun 
fur yourn. Hare she goes furever." Thus 
speaking. Bud Pierce hurled his deadly weapon 
into the creek where it sank and was gone 
forever. 

"That's a man, Bud. I'm «o glad that 
you have taken this stand for the right. 
You shall never regret it and I, too shall al- 
ways remember this day when young Bud 
Pierce was turned from darkness into light." 

That evening among those who made the 
confession that "Jesus was the Christ, the 
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son of the living God," was Bud Pierce. 
Before many months had gone by Bud had 
become the Superintendent of tlie Sunday- 
School at the little church at Brandywine. 
From thenceforth he lived a just and up- 
right life before his fellow men. 

Thurman returned to Lexington on Monday 
morning and related his wonderful experiences 
to his fellow-students. 

The following Saturday he left Lexington 
and returned home. It was the end of his 
second year at college. At the station his 
friend and admirer Virginia Langford bade 
him good-bye until September, at which 
time Thurman hoped to return to Lexington. 

This parting reminded him of the day when 
he had left home to enter college. The 
reader will remember who bade him **fare- 
weir* that day. 

Had the Prince of Raccoon Fork that 
first love? 
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CHAPTER XIII 

FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 

"Oh! Thurman, how happy I am to see 
you at home again. For many, many weeks 
I have looked forward to your coming. I 
have wondered why you have not answered 
my letters as promptly as you did the first 
year you were away," came the words from 
the innocent lips of the beautiful Evelyn 
Firestone, as she greeted her friend and lover 
Thurman Rice upon his arrival from college. 

"Yes dear, I too, am glad to see you again. 
Perhaps I have been a little dilatory about 
answering your letters, but you know I have 
been so very, very busy this year with my 
school work and my preaching. Come now, 
let's forget about that and rejoice that we 
are together again," said he. 

"And just think, Thurman, you don't have 
to go back for three long months. Won't 
we have a lovely time together," added Evelyn. 

"I hope so, dear," was his only reply. 

Like the previous summer, the vacation 
passed rapidly. Of course, Thurman con- 
tinued to keep company with Evelyn, but 
his thoughts were not altogether with 
her. For frequent letters were exchanged 
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with a certain black eyed girl, whose wicked 
tongue had almost won his heart away 
from one he truly loved. 

Deep down in her heart, Evelyn felt that 
Thurman had lost some of his former love 
for her. She disliked to think that such 
a thing could be true. For to her, he was 
all the world, — so noble — so true, in fact, 
he was her ideal. 

Even the interested neighbors had chanced 
to remark that they were so sorry Thurman 
Rice did not love fair Evelyn. And yet, 
she seemed to think so much of him. Why, 
she would even give up her deserved popu- 
larity with the other boys just to be with 
Thurman. 

During the entire summer nothing was 
ever said about Virginia Langford. In fact, 
Evelyn did not know that such a girl existed. 
'Tis well she did not know what was to 
come. 

The day for the opening of the new school 
term drew near at hand. Thurman was 
anxious to return. He said it was because 
his work was calling him, but some thought 
otherwise. 

Upon his return to college, his class-mates 
and friends greeted him with pleasure. People 
were always happy to be with this boy. It 
was indeed a benediction to be in his presence. 

There was one person in particular who 
rejoiced at his return. That one was Vir* 
ginia Langford. The first evening after his 
arrival found Thurman at Virginia's home. 
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She was so kind, so loving, — as he thought. 
Oh, had he only remembered that "All is not 
gold that glitters." But love is blind and 
surely Thurman Rice was blind. Could he 
not see that she was merely fooling him.^ 
Could he have only known how low — how 
sinful — how vile a wretch she was, he would 
no doubt have hidden his face in shame. 

Oh woman, lovely woman, how couldst 
thou be so cruel and so false! From with- 
out one would say thou art a jewel — ^from 
within, a scorpion, a liar — yea, even so, and 
rotten at the heart. 

But poor young Thurman, thou art surely 
blind. Thou shouldst not judge by pretty 
eyes and hair and face. Shouldst no help 
come this girl will be thy ruin. 

The first two weeks of school soon passed. 
Every other night we could find Thurman 
near the side of Virginia. 

It was late one evening on his return 
home, when suddenly his eyes beheld a brill- 
iant light in the direction of the college. 
He immediately quickened his speed and 
was soon on the scene of the terrible des- 
truction. Horrow struck him almost dumb. 
It was Davies Hall in flames. And his room 
was located in that part of the dormitory. 
Several hundred people had gathered around 
the burning building. 

Soon his room-mate Jack was near his side 
and the two boys tried to console each other. 
Everything they possessed of this world's 
goods had gone up in smoke and flame. 
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"What must he do?" thought Thurman. 

In anguish he ran to the door and started 
to ascend the stairs which led to his room. 
A policeman grabbed him and would not 
let him enter the building. Books, clothing, 
chairs and other furniture were seen falling 
from the windows. 

Thurman Rice had lost all and had no 
money with which to replace the loss. It 
was diflFerent with Jack. He did not have 
to worry so much because his parents were 
wealthy, but poor Thurman was penniless. 

That night he and Jack slept with some of 
the other college boys. The following day 
several students offered him a room until 
he could get one for himfeelf. 

"Say Thurman," suggested Jack, "why 
can't we start a little business of our own? 
I've got some money and *Dad' will furnish 
us all we need." 

"But what kind of a business do you mean. 
Jack.?" 

"Why let's start a bookstore — you know, 
a real live college store. We'll sell books, 
pennants, pins and novelties of all kinds. 
I believe we can make some money. What 
do you say? I'll furnish the money and you 
you can do most of the work." 

"Sure, I'll be glad to do the work. All 
I want is a chance. But where will we start 
it?" asked Thurman. 

"Oh? I've got the place alright. There's 
a vacant store room just south of the college 
on Market Street. We can rent that for 
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ten dollars a month. I asked the landlord 
and he said we could have it." 

"Good, Jack, yoii're the boy. It*8 so kind 
of you. I know you don't need the money. 
You're doing this to help me. Well, I'll try 
to do my share of the work, anyway." 

"Well Thurman, we'll get together tonight 
and select the things we want to order for 
our store, and order them in the morning!" 

The books and other things were ordered 
and soon arrived. A first class book-store 
was opened. Above the door was this in- 
scription : 

"COLLEGE STATIONERY COMPANY" 
"By The Students For The Students." 

Their trade was good from the very be- 
ginning and increased daily. The boys rented 
a nicely furnished room near the college and 
still boarded at the College Commons. 

Every afternoon as soon as his last class 
was finished, Thurman would hurry to the 
store. The boys continued to progress in 
their new undertaking. By the end of May 
they had as much as they could do. 

It will be remembered that Jack Dixon 
had entered college one year before Thurman 
came. This was his last year at school, and 
he was to graduate in June. 

Commencement came and Jack wfets one 
of the honor students, receiving his diploma, 
*Cum Laude.' 

Thurman was the first to congratulate him. 

"Oh Jack, I'm so sorry you have to leave 
school this year. You've been such a good 
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friend to me. Why didn't you wait a year 
longer before you entered college?" spoke 
Thurman in sorrowful tones. 

"Thurman, I have something to tell you, 
I had a talk with the Dean of the Graduate 
School this morning, and he has promised to 
give me my Master's degree, if I will stay here 
another year." 

"How glad I am Jack. I have just been 
wondering what we were going to do about 
our bookstore," remarked Thurman. 

"And Thurman, are you still expecting 
to go to the Kentucky mountains for the 
summer.?" 

"Yes, that is my plan. The Kentucky 
Missionary Society has asked for thirty 
young men to volunteer to preach to those 
mountain people during the following three 
months, and I have consented to go." 

"But what will your friend Evelyn think 
when she hears that you are not coming home 
to spend the vacation.?" asked Jack. 

"O-o-o, she won't care and what if she does, 
why. Jack, I haven't written to her for two 
months. I guess she can find another one 
more worthy of her affectioms than I." 

"But didn't you tell me some time ago that 
you and Evelyn were just the same as engaged V 

"W-e-11, yes. I remember of saying some- 
thing like that, but that was several months 
ago," answered Thurman. 

"I thought you said you loved her and 
could never love anyone else, "continued Jack. 

"Jack, I did love her THEN, but now 
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"Oh yes, I understand — you've said enough. 
The black-eyed Virginia has claimed your 
attention. I knew it would come to this at 
last. But, as I have said before, it is qne 
thing to be engaged and another to be mar- 
ried. I think you had better keep away from 
that stenographer." 

"Why Jack Dixon, what do you mean by 
that?" returned Thurman sharply. 

"I mean exactly what I said," answered 
JacL 

"But Jack, didn't you introduce me to 
Virginia, and didn't you urge me to go with 
her all the time?" 

"Yes, Thurman, that I did. But THEN, 
I didn't know her as well as I do now. And 
if what the other fellows say is true, you'd 
better make a hasty exit. Take it from me," 
said Jack. 

"Well-well. I'm very sorry to hear you 
say that. To me Virginia is the purest and 
best girl I have ever met — except one perhaps." 

"As your best friend Thurman, I tell you 
to let that girl alone. She's a crook — a thief — 
and a liar." 

"I don't believe it!" snapped Thurman, 
his sweet face flushing with resentment." 
She has always been a perfect lady in my 
presence and until I find out otherwise I shall 
continue to go with her." 

"Alright, old pal, alright, just as you like, 
but when it's too late don't ever say that 
Jack Dixon was to blame." 

"Oh, you needn't worry yourself about 
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that. Say Jack," he whispered, "you must 
be in love with her yourself." 

"Why! Thurmah I'm surprised at you, 
to make such an unkind remark. I thought 
you were too kind to say such a mean thing 
to your room-mate, who has always tried to 
be your friend." 

"Oh Jack, I beg your pardon. I didn't 
mean it at all. Of course, you are my friend 
and are advising me to do what you think 
is right, but Jack," he sobbed, "I love that 
girl." 

"Very well then, let's let the matter drop," 
suggested Jack, "I'm going to remain in 
Lexington this summer while you are in the 
mountains preaching. I'll take care of the 
store." 

"Alright Jack, and take care of Virginia 
for me too, I suppose." 

This entire conversation had taken place 
just outside the college doors. Now Jack 
started toward his room and Thurman went 
in the direction of the bookstore. 

Jack's father and mother had come to 
Commencement to witness the graduation 
of their only son. Needless to say they re- 
joiced with their son because of his high 
attainments. They were also very much in 
love with his roommate, the Reverend Thur- 
man Rice. And they gave him an urgent 
invitation to visit their home which was at 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Jack's mother urged him to come home 
to spend his vacation, but he would not 
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consent to go, saying that he had business 
to attend to in Lexington. It was really 
because he wanted to help Thurman through 
his Senior year that he had decided to keep 
the store that summer and remain in college 
another year. 

Now kind reader, you have seen that Thur- 
man Rice was not very well pleased with the 
advice of his roommate had given him. All 
of us are prone to spurn advice unasked. 
Such was the case with our hero. But he 
knew that Jack was his friend and as a friend 
he had given him that advice. 

Would he accept it and cease going with 
Virginia.^ No! Of course not. He would 
continue his attentions to her as long as his 
good opinion of this girl remained the same. 
And why should he stop going to see her merely 
because Jack adviised him to quit. She had 
always treated him very courteously, and as 
far as he knew, she was a perfect lady — ^good 
enough to be the wife of any man — yes, even 
of a minister of the gospel. 

Jack had made arrangements for a room 
during the summer, and Thurman had de- 
cided to leave on the next day for the moun- 
tains. Tonight he had an engagement with 
Miss Langford. 

He came several minutes earlier than usual 
and gently rapped upon the door. There 
was no answer from within. Again he knocked 
— a rattle of glasses and bottles was heard — a, 
voice called sweetly, "I'll be there in a minute." 

Thurman wondered what the noise was 
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all about. It sounded more like a saloon 
than a lady's parlor. But upon his entrance 
he saw no signs of such a thing. Neither 
did he say anything about what he had heard 
or ask why she had not answered the knocks 
sooner. 

"Oh, — that you Thurman.^ Come right 
in — I'm so happy to see you, and delighted 
because you came a little earlier tonight," 
spoke Virginia. 

"Well, I knew this would be our last even- 
ing together for several months, and I thought 
I would come early so that we could have a 
long time together." 

"I'm so glad you did. And when you've 
gone, Thurman won't you write to me every 
day.?" 

"Yes, dear, every day, and I'll expect a 
letter from you, too," answered Thurman. 

"Of course, I'll write to my dear boy every 
day, and if I had the time I'd write to him 
every minute in the day." 

And thus the conversation of these two 
lovers continued until a very late hour. 

He bade her good-bye, and early the next 
morning departed for the mountains to spend 
the summer. 

He told Jack to take good care of Virginia, 
and to see that no other fellow took her away 
from him during his absence. This Jack 
promised to do, but we shall see how well he 
kept his promise. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HO! HO! AND A BOTTLE OF RUM 

The summer passed very quickly and 
Thurman Rice enjoyed his work immensely. 
Jack continued to look after the book-store 
at Lexington. The two boys corresponded 
occasionally. 

Now, Jack knew that Virginia was a crook 
and a very bad character. He also knew 
that she was fooling Thurman in order to 
marry him. Therefore, he determined that 
his roommate should never marry her. It 
was he who had been the cause of their meet- 
ing, now he would be the cause of their parting. 
. But the question was, how would he ever 
prove to Thurman that she was false? 

*Twas the middle of August and only a 
few weeks before Thurman was to return 
to school. One beautiful moon-light night, 
Jack Dixon decided to take a stroll unaccom- 
panied. 

During the entire summer he had seen 
Virginia only two or three times. Tonight 
he decided to pass by her house. Perhaps 
he would see her and have a chat. He did 
not like to tell Thurman that he had not 
even made a single call upon his friend. 
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And so he traced his footsteps "toward 
the home of Virginia Langford. As he 
neared the house he heard loud laughter and 
the clink of glasses. What can they be doing, 
he thought. Virginia must be giving a party 
tonight. I wonder why she did not invite 
me — her beloved one's room-mate. 

Upon closer inspection he noticed that all 
the window shades were pulled entirely down, 
except one on the left side of the room. 

Very few people were passing that street and 
Jack thought he would take a peep into the 
room and see what the merry crowd was doing. 

Slowly and noiselessly he slipped to the 
window where the shade had not been pulled 
entirely down. He peeped into the room 
and, OH! what an amazing sight greeted his 
eyes. 

There in the middle of the room sat four 
people — two men and two women, — around 
a circular table. In their hands they held 
some playing cards. On the table before 
them were stacks of money and four bottles 
of wine. Each player was slowly puffing at 
a cigarette except one girl, who had placed 
hers on the edge of the table before 
her. This young lady was none other than 
the beautiful Miss Virginia Langford, — the 
wife-to-be of the noble minister, Thurman Rice. 

Oh, how had she so completely fooled him? 

Jack drew back in utter astonishment. "Oh, 
if Thurman could only be here tonight and 
see for himself," he thought, and immediate- 
ly retraced his footsteps toward his room. 
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"My heavens!" he exclaimed, "what must 
I do? Thurman Rice must not marry that 
hypocrite. He shall not marry her." 

Jack at once sat down at his desk and be- 
gan to write a letter to Thurman. Having 
finished it, he read it over to himself and mailed 
it that night. 

Two days have passed since Jack made his 
wonderful discovery. We find Thurman Rice 
standing outside the little mountain post- 
office, waiting for the mail to be distributed. 
He walks inside and is greatly surprised when 
he receives another letter from Jack. He 
had just gotten one the day before. 

"I wonder why Jack is writing to me again," 
he thought as he hurriedly opened the letter 
and read; — 
"Dear Thurman;— 

I suppose you are wondering why I am 

writing again so soon after my last letter. 

Well, you said you would not return un- 
til September the thirteenth, the day before 

school opens. 

Business is rushing me and I need your 

assistance in the store. Won't you come on 

home the last of this week.^ 

I do hope you can arrange to come then. 

Yours, Jack. 

Thurman read these words with wonder- 
ment. "What does this mean," he thought, 
"surely he hasn't so much to do that he needs 
my help. There must be some other reason 
why he wants me to come back now." 

"Well," he thought, "I've got about enough 
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of this mountain work, so I'll just arrange to 
return to Lexington next Saturday. Anyway, 
I want to see my faithful Virginia so very much." 

The following Saturday evening Thurman 
Rice left the train at the Union Central 
station and started up the street towards 
Jack's room. 

He stopped at the Phoenix hotel on his 
way, and entered the telephone booth. 

"Hello central — give me 214 please." A 
few seconds intervened. "Hello, who's this.^ 
Virginia Langford! Ah! your voice doesn't 
sound natural. Perhaps it's because it's been 
so long since I heard it." 

"Oh, — Dear me," came the reply from the 
other end of the line, "Is that you, Thurman.^ 
I — I — a — thought you were not coming back 
until September the thirteenth!" 

"Well, I changed my mind Say, Virginia 

may I call to see you tonight, I have some- 
thing very important to ask you.?" A deep 
silence intervened and then came the answer. 

"A-a-a-a- I'm so very, very sorry, Thurman, 
but I've made arrangements to go to Paris 
tonight to visit my sick aunt, but I will be 
back home early in the morning — Come to- 
morrow night." 

"Alright," answered Thurman and hung 
up the receiver. He hurried out of the hotel 
and proceeded up the street. 

He knew that Virginia's aunt had not been 
well for some time, and of course he thought 
that she was telling him the truth about hav- 
ing to go to Paris that night. 
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Before long he had reached Jack's room 
and knocked on the door. 

"Come in," came the response from within. 
"Why hello, old boy, so glad to see you again. 
I've been mighty lonesome here this summer 
without you." 

"I'm glad to get back, alright, but say Jack, 
how's my girl? Has anyone beaten my time 
yet?" Thurman inquired laughingly. 

Jack remained silent a few moments, he did 
not want to tell Thurman what he had seen 
and heard, but still he knew that he would 
have to tell him sooner or later. 

"Well, I can't say that any one has beaten 
your time, Thurman. I have seen Miss 
Langford only a few times the entire summer," 
answered Jack. 

"That's strange. Jack, that you have not 
seen her real often. You know that it .has 
been almost three months since I left," re- 
marked Thurman." And haven't you made 
a single call on her during my entire ab- 
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No, Thurman, I'm sorry to say, I've never 
made a call on your friend since you left." 

"I know Virginia thinks it strange that you 
have not called to see her. I told her you 
would show her a good time while I was 
away," said Thurman. 

"Oh, well, I believe I did walk around 
that way one evening," interrupted Jack, 
"but she seemed to be otherwise engaged." 

"Otherwise engaged! What do you mean 
Jack?" asked Thurman with a surprised coun- 
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tenancc, "was some other fellow calling on 
my queen?" 

"Ah,-a not exactly that — ^but you're right 
about there being a queen there — in fact I 
noticed several queens," laughed Jack. 

"I don't understand what you're talking 
about Jack. Tell me, was some one there .^" 

"Oh, don't worry about what I said, Thur- 
man. I suppose Virginia is still crazy about 
her little **preacher." 

"She's not any crazier about him than 
he is about her," answered Thurman. 

"But Jack, why did you write for me to 
come," he asked. 

"Because I need your help in the store, and — 

"Yes, I knew that was not the only reason 
why you wanted me to return. 



CHAPTER XV 

ALMOST ENGAGED 

"Jack, I have something to tell you very 
confidential. I consider you my very best 
friend, and I know that you will never tell 
anyone what I am about to say to you. It 
is this — I love Virginia and I think that she 
loves me too. She has not missed a single 
day this entire summer writing to me, and 
from the kind things she says I know she 
loves me truly." 

"Beg your pardon, Thurman," interrupted 
Jack, "but you are of that opinion only. 
She does not love you, but she DOES wish 
to marry you." 

"Well, will you wait," asked Thurman, "un- 
til I get through talking.^ 

"Certainly, certainly, go ahead! 

"Jack, I am going to see her tomorrow 
night and 'pop the question' Then I will 
show you whether or not she loves me. THEN 
I will prove to you that you are wrong." 

"No matter what she answered, that will 
not prove that I am wrong. In fact, I ex- 
pect her to accept your proposal, but still 
I hold that she does not love you." 

"But Jack, you talk like a mad man. If 
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she accepts me, then isn't she true to me, and 
doesn't she love me?" 

"NO! A thousand times no," answered 
Jack, "her pretty face has led you on — her 
lying tongue has made you believe that she 
loved you. She is merely playing the game, 
she knows so well. You have been caught 
asleep, but I shall see that you do not remain 
that way. But say, Thurman, why aren't 
you going to see her tonight?" 

"Oh, her aunt who lives in Paris, is very 
ill, and she has to go to see her tonight." 

"Bash! another one of her tricks. Thur- 
man Rice! I know some things that it 

might break your heart to hear Nay, 

I will not tell you because you would not be- 
lieve me But YOU SHALL know." 

The night came on and Jack suggested 
to his room-mate that they take a walk after 
supper. 

"Where will we wander?" asked Thurman, 
not knowing the real reason why Jack wanted 
to stroll. 

"What do you say, let's walk up to your 
Bride-to-be's home." 

"Sure, just the very thing," chimed in 
Thurman, who was more than pleased with 
the suggestion his roommate had made. 
Even the sight of the little cottage would 
call back fond memories to him. 

The two boys put on their caps and started 
out the door. 

"Wait just a minute Jack," called out 
Thurman," I want to use the telephone." 
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He immediately ran back through the 
long hall-way to the place where the family 
telephone was stationed. He took down the 
receiver and said, "Hello Central, give me 
214, if you please 

"It doesn't seem like there is anyone at 
home," came the answer from the patient 
operator. But wait, I'll ring them again." 
And so she rang several more times — at last 
there came a reply. 

"Hello — this you Virginia?" asked Thurman, 
somewhat surprised at the sound of the voice 
which answered. 

'N-n-no," came the reply at last. 
'Oh — I thought it was — ^Your voice sounds 
exactly like Virginia's." 

"No, this is her mother," came the reply again. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Langford," asked 
the innocent Thurman. This is Thurman 
Rice talking — Is Virginia there .f^" A short 
pause followed. 

"A-a, no, Mr. Rice, I think she had gone 
to Paris to see her aunt who is very, very ill.' 
came the reply from the supposed Mrs. Lan^g- 
ford, "something I can tell her for you?" 

*No, I thank you, I just wanted to speak 
to her a few minutes. But when will she 
return," he asked. 

"Not until tomorrow, I think." 

"Alright, good-bye," answered Thurman, 
and hung up the receiver. 

He hastened to accompany his roommate 
who was walking leisurely up the street. 
The two walked on very slowly, all the time 
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talking about their book-store and the new 
novelties they expected to order for the com- 
ing year. Suddenly Thurman remarked. 

"Jack, old pal, if my girl doesn't turn me 
down, perhaps you'll be in need of a room- 
mate before the year is over." 

Don't worry yourself about that. You'll do 
alright. I haven't any fault to find with you. 
I guess I'll just keep you." 

"Oh, but you don't seem to understand. 
You can't keep me if I get married," added 
Thurman whimsically. 

"No, (Not IF you get married)," answered 
Jack with a chuckle. 

These two lads were now nearing the 
dwelling place of Miss Liangford. 

"Howl wish poor Virginia were here tonight," 
spoke Thurman in sympathetic tones. "I 
feel so sorry for her — her aunt is so ill. Per- 
haps I should have gone to Paris with her 
tonight. Of course she didn't ask me to 
go — but I should have suggested it." 

"Hark! What are those sounds, I hear.^ 
Why, all that tumult and noise?" asked Thur- 
man. 

"Oh, just a crowd of young people having 
a good time, I suppose," answered Jack 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

"Yes, but isn't it at Mrs. La'ngford's .? 
Why, I shouldn't think they would be so 
happy and their aunt so very ill." 

Sure enough, the loud talking and bois- 
terous laughter were coming directly from 
Virginia's parlor. 
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"Oh! Jack Dixon, my friend, what does 
this mean? I do not understand. — Why I 
LOOK? LOOK! Jack, see,— There's Virginia 
in the middle of the room. What is she 
doing? What do I see? Pray, tell me 
Jack, am I insane?" 

"No, I don't think so," answered Jack 
very calmly. "You have been for the last 
few months, but I think we have found a 
remedy for your insanity, at last." 

"But Jack, how can you act so calm and 
and unconcerned?" asked Thurman. 

"Oh, I've gotten used to such sights as 
you now behold. It's not the first time I've 
seen your sweet and kind and loving, darling 
Virginia, drunk." 

Jack, as my friend, why, oh — ^why DIDN'T 
you tell me, why didn't you?" he cried in 
anguish. 

"TELL you, tell you! Haven't I told you, 
you would not listen when I spoke. NOW, 
I do hope you're satisfied and know that 
I'M nether jealous nor in love with Virginia 
Langford. But I'm your friend." 

Inadvertently, Virginia had left the win- 
dow shades entirely up, and anyone who 
chanced to pass that way coul'd see within. Sev- 
eral men and women had gathered there that 
night to continue their nights of revelry 
and debautchery. 

Little had she dreamed that her lover 
Thurman would catch her in her lies. O, 
had she known that her intended was with- 
out the door, — ^what would she then have 
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done? Well kind reader, we'll answer this 
some future time by seeing what she did. 

The two young men approached nearer 
to the open window. High above their 
dizzy heads two drunken beasts held their 
glasses of wine. 

"Here's — "ick," zu-ze-,"ick" — "prizzist wo- 
man in zish "ick," wurruld," stammered one. 

"And here's zu zee-e-e ittle preazher, zats 
she's zzz-going to marry," shouted the other. 
And thus they drank a toast to the bride and 
groom-to-be. 

Virginia laughed a keen and beastly laugh, 
and filled their glasses to the brim. 

She had told her friends how she had 
played the game and won — "a game where 
hearts were trumps," she said. She even told 
them that the day was set when they should 
wed. 

"Take me away, take me away — ," whis- 
pered Thurman. How have I been fooled 

so completely .f^ But I thank my Heavenly 

Father that you, my friend, my pal, my 
roommate have saved me from my awful fate." 

Slowly and sadly Jack and Thurman re- 
turned to their room. Not a word was 
spoken until they reached their room and 
were sitting alone together. Thurman sat 
with bowed head and in deep study. 

"Cheer up, old fellow. Cheer up — you're 
safe now. Evelyn is STILL true." 

"Oh, Jack, I'm not caring about what 
happened. I'm just thinking what might 
have been. How shall I ever repay you.^" 
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"Why, you've already done that Thurman. 
Had it not been for you and your example, 
I might have been where those folks were 
tonight. If you say so, let's call it square." 

"Thanks Jack. I guess you'll have the 
same roommate this year, at least." 

The next morning Thurman called up Vir- 
ginia and told her not to expect him to come 
to see her that evening. "But why.*^ Thur- 
man, why are you going to disappoint me so? 
You must come. You must," she continued 
in endearing supplications, "I want to see 
you, DO COME." 

"NO, Virginia I am NOT coming tonight, but 
I will write you a note in a few days explain- 
ing," answered Thurman and hung up the 
receiver. He returned to his room and began 
to talk with Jack. 

"Say, Jack, I feel so very strange today. 
It seems to me that something terrible has 
happened in my life." 

"Nonsense Thurman, nonsense. You ought 
to feel mighty good. You've got an excellent 
excuse now to stop calling on Virginia." 

"Yes, — ^but-a-a, maybe she won't believe 
that I saw her last night," answered Thur- 
mand doubtingly. 

"Certainly, she'll believe you. But if she 
doesn't, you might tell her this joke." 

Jack knew that Thurman was very sad 
and worried, and desired to cheer him up. 

Well, what's the joke?" asked Thurman. 
"Tell it to me. I need something to change 
my line of thought this morning. Let's hear it." 
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"Alright, Thurman, as well as I can re- 
member, it was something like this A 

colored lady and gentleman were engaged 
to be married. One night the groom-to-be 
peeped through the key-hole just in time 
to see another darkie, hugging and kissing 
his darling bride-to-be. The next day Ras- 
tus approached her and said in angry tones. 

**Look here, Careoline, what d'yoo mean 
by lettin' that air Jack Simpson kiss you, 
anyhow.? huh." 

"What yoo talkin' 'bout nigger, youse 
knows I aint lets no one kiss me 'cept yoo." 

*Why, Careoline, didn't I seed yoo wid 
my own eyes.*^" 

"Look here, nigger, I done tells you, yoo 
is wrong. Now lissen, is yoo goin' to belebe 
your honey, or yoo goin' belebe your eyes.?" 

"Well-I-guess Ise gwine belebe my honey, 
but Ise gwine to habe my eyes examined." 

Thurman laughed heartily at this joke 
and remarked that he might tell it to Virginia 
if she refused to believe him. He was feeling 
much better and the two boys left their 
room and went to the store. 

Thurman did not write to Virginia at 
once, but kept putting it off from day to day. 

They had a lot of business to attend to 
before the opening of the school. Several 
times Virginia came to the store to see her 
*dear boy' as she called him, but he was al- 
ways out and she did not get to* see him. 

It was now the thirteenth of September, 
the day before the opening of school. It 
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seemed to Thurman as though he had been 
in college only a few months instead of three 
years. This would be his Senior year, 
and if nothing happened he would grad- 
uate in June. Then he would bid fare- 
well to school life forever, and go out into 
the wide, wide world to follow his chosen pro- 
fession — that of saving lost souls. 

But why shouldn't he try to save the fair 
Virginia? Well, to our hero, the Prince of 
Raccoon Fork, there was nothing more de- 
testable than a hypocrite or a liar — and she 
was both. She had fooled him and now he 
was through with her forever. 

Every day he intended to write to her 
and explain everything. He disliked the 
task that was before him, but he knew that 
it must be done. He also knew that it would 
place her in a very embarrassing position. He 
thought that perhaps she had made her 
friends believe that he was going to marry 
her. Virginia had an incontrolable temper 
and he wondered what would happen when 
she discovered that he had found her out. 

**But the letter must be written," thought 
he, "and the sooner the better." So he closed 
the door of the store and hurried to his room. 

Within sat Jack mapping out his course 
of study for the coming term. 

"Hello Thurman, did you lock the store 
when you left?" he asked. 

"Yes Jack, I'm going back in a few minutes. 
I caime here to write that note to Miss Lang- 
ford." 
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"Oh yes, and you haven't written that 
letter yet?" 

"No, I've just been putting it oflF from day 
to day. I hate to tell her," he answered. 

"Well, write a kind letter and don't say 
anything mean, but I suppose it's not neces- 
sary for me to suggest that to you. You 
wouldn't talk mean to anyone, it's not your 
nature to do that" — continued Jack. 

Thurman took his pen and paper and be- 
gan to write. Jack resumed his work. After 
several minutes Thurman shook the ink from 
his pen, placed the stopper in the ink-bottle 
and leaned back in his chair to read. 

"Say Jack, want to hear what I have 
written. f^ It's a stunner." 

"Certainly, read it to me," answered his 
room-mate. 

Thurman began to read the letter he had 
written. 

"My dear Miss Langford: — I am sorry 
to have to write this letter to you. That is, 
I am sorry, yes very sorry that something has 
happened to cause me to write this to you — 
one whom I trusted — and whom I thought I 
loved. 

In my bible I read: "Be sure your sins will 
find you out." — DING! ding! ding! came the 
sound from the door bell. Jack jumped up 
to answer the call. 

"Wait Thurman, I'll be back in a minute. 
Don't read any more until I return." 

Jack returned immediately with a Western 
Union telegram addressed to Mr. Thurman 
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Rice, — care of Transylvania University, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

"A telegram for you Thurman, I hope 
there's nothing wrong. Here it is," said Jack 
and handed the envelope to his excited room- 
mate. "But you'd better go to the door and 
sign the receipt for it. The messenger boy 
is waiting for you." 




CHAPTER XVI 

A SAD MESSAGE 

With trembling fingers Thurman opened 
the envelope and read the telegram. He 
fell back in his chair stunned. 

"Read this," he exlaimed to Jack who 
took the paper from his nervous fingers and 
began to read aloud: 

"Thurman: 

Your father is seriously ill. Come home 
at once." 

Signed: MOTHER. - 

"Well Thurman, don't worry, he may be 
better by the time you get there. Go on 
to the station — you can get a train for Au- 
gusta in about thirty minutes. I'll take 
care of the store until you return." 

"Alright," answered Thurman, "I'll throw 
a few clothes into my traveling bag and 
hurry to the depot." 

"But what must I do with your letter to 
Virginia?" 

"Just put it in my desk and I will send it 
when I return." Good-bye Jack, will be back 
just as soon as I can come." 

"Good-bye Thurman, hope your father will 
be greatly improved by the time you reach 

136 
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home," called out Jack as his roommate 
ran down the street toward the station. 

This was quite a shock to young Rice. 
He feared that his father would die. George 
Rice was now getting pretty old and he had 
already spent his allotted time on this earth. 

To Thurman the train seemed to travel 
so very slowly that day. He thought he 
would never reach home. Of course, strange 
thoughts passed through his mind in quick 
succession. It had been a number of months 
since his last visit home. Thoughts of 
meeting his first love Evelyn Firestone, 
thrilled him. But OH," she has forgotten me 
long since," he would say to himself. 

At five fifteen the train which bore Thur- 
man Rice to the bed-side of his father arrived, 
at Augusta. 

Getting off the train, he looked around 
to see if any one was there to meet him. He 
could not see anyone that had come to meet 
him. He wondered why no one was there. 

Picking up his traveling bag he hurried 
down the street toward his home, which was 
just on the outskirts of the little city. It 
took him about fifteen minutes to reach 
the house. 

His kind old mother met him at the door, 
and bade him enter. 

"Oh mother, why are you so quiet and so 
sad? Tell me! Is father dead?" 

"Yes son, your father fell asleep just thirty 
minutes after we sent the telegram to you." 

"O-o-o Mother, Mother, is he really dead?" 
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"Yes son, he is dead. Don't tremble so. 
Let's think it is all for the best. He has 
liv6d long and well. And when he died, his 
hand in mine, he spoke of you." 
'What did he say, Mother?" 
'He said to tell you not to weep for him, 
for he had gone to meet his dear old mother. 
He said that he would tell her about her 
grandson Thurman, whom he had lived to 
educate and now he was satisfied to die. 

His last wish was that you should return 
to college and graduate. As his life was calm 
and peaceful, so was his death." 

With these words the little old mother fell 
prostrate upon the arm of her son, who 
bore her to a near-by chair. 

Thurman walked up to the couch of his 
dead father and memories of his early child- 
hood passed through his mind. 

George Rice had been a remarkable man, 
reared in poverty, he had climbed the ladder 
of success and became one of the most in- 
fluential citizens of his county. 

From the days when he had boated barges 
of rocks down the Ohio until the present 
time, his ambition had been to succeed. 
And how well this ambition had been realized 
we leave it to the reader to judge. 

And now he lay cold in death. "He fell 
asleep in body and became a living soul." 

They carried his body gently to its last 
resting place and laid him beside his mother, 
there to await the resurrection morn. 
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"Oh, broken is the golden bowl! 
The spirit's flown forever! 
Let the bell toll, for a saintly soul 
Floats on the Stygian river." 

His suflFering had been of short duration. 
The dread disease pneumonia with iron grip, 
had seized his weak frame, and because of 
his extreme old age he was unable to with* 
stand the attack. Soon the pitying angels 
as if loath to witness the agony of so pure a 
soul, pushed the golden gates ajar and bec- 
koned him to come. 

No human tongue can pronounce a sufii- 
cient eulogy. We leave him in the hands of 
Him whom he loved and honored. And if 
those who knew and loved him, desire ever 
again to see his radiant face, let them follow 
in his footsteps. Then when life's battles 
are ended they too, may launch out upon 
death's chilly waters with the blessed assur- 
ance that he will be waiting to meet and greet 
them upon the other shore, amid the armaran- 
thine bowers of Paradise. 

For two weeks Thurman remained at home 
arranging his father's business matters. It 
will be remembered that the little farm had 
been mortgaged in order to secure enough 
money to enable Thurman to enter college. 

This mortgage had never been paid, but 
lucky for the bereaved widow, her husband 
had always carried a small insurance policy 
of one thousand dollars. This amount was 
sufiicient to redeem the mortgage and give 
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Mrs. Bettie Rice a few dollars for a bank account. 

Finally, it was decided that Thurman should 
return to college and complete his course. 
This would be his last year at school. 

And so at the end of the two weeks he 
prepared to leave home for Lexington. 

On the day of his departure he met Evelyn 
for the first time in many months. He was 
on his way to the station and saw her coming 
down the street towards him. She spoke 
very coolly, dhook hands with him, and hastily 
passed on. 

A thrill passed through the breast of young 
Rice. Oh! did he still love her.^ Why had 
she treated him thus.^ 

He continued to wSilk toward the depot, 
but his mind went the opposite direction. 

Did Evelyn Firestone love Thurman Rice.^ 
That is the question. Did this beautiful 
young maiden love him still, even though it 
seemed that he had forsaken her.^ 

The next day found Thurman in the Dean's 
office matriculating for his last year in college. 

Certainly, Jack Dixon was glad to see his 
roommate return, and to know that he would 
finish college. 

Thurman inquired about Miss Langford 
and was told that she had called at the store 
a number of times asking for him. 

"Well Jack," remarked Thurman after the 
two had entered their room after supper. 
"I guess I'd better send that letter in the 
morning. You have read it, haven't you 
Jack," asked Thurman. 
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"Yes," replied he, "and I think it's a very 
good letter — , exactly the kind you should 
have written." 

Just then someone rang the door bell and 
and this time Thurman answered it. 

"A letter for Mr. Thurman Rice," came 
the response from a messenger. 

"Thank you, sonnie," answered Thurman 
and returned to his room. 

"Well Jack, a letter from Virginia I suppose." 

Thurman opened the envelope and read 
aloud : 
"Dearest One: — 

I have tried for days to locate you. 
Where, oh where have you been for so long? 
Why have you not come to see me, or tele- 
phoned or sent me that letter you promised 
to send? 

Do come tonight. I must see you, — 
I MUST. My heart aches for you, — the 
only boy in the world to me. 

I just can't imagine why you have 

betrayed my trust in you. I thought you 

would be true to me, — I still believe in you. 

Please come tonight, dear, I'll expect 

you. 

Your loving girl, 'Virginia.'" 

"Ha-ha-ha!" laughed Jack when Thurman 
had finished reading. "She's still playing 
the game, but she'll lose this time, won't she 
pal?" 

"Why,-a-a-Yes, Jack, I see it all now. But 
still her presence haunts me. Jack, it's hard 
for me to believe what we saw, but I know 
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it's true. It was she, — the drunken wretch, 
we saw that night." 

"HERE NOW.? Thurman Rice," snapped 
Jack, "You've seen enough of that girl. Of 
course, you are not going to her home tonight, 
are you?" 

"We— U,-a-a Jack, I guess not, but I do 
hate to send this letter. I still believe she 
cares for me a little," returned Thurman 
after some hesitation. 

All that afternoon Virginia Langford pecked 
away at her typewriter thinking that certain- 
ly she would see Thurman that night. She 
had fooled him for lo, these many months, — 
was there any reason why she could not con- 
tinue to fool this innocent boy.? Oh, little 
did she realize the real reason why Thurman 
had ceased to come to see her. Perhaps, 
'tis well she did not know. 

In a small white cottage on a side street sat 
a beautiful young girl with twinkling black 
eyes and dark-brown hair. And oh, how 
very, very beautiful she was! Should we 
chance to pass her home, we would see her 
sitting there before the open window that 
September evening, waiting for her lover to 
come. 

And did he ever come to satisfy her fears? 
For two long hours Virginia sat there waiting 
for him to appear. 

He did not come. Thurman Rice was a 
man. And a MAN will not betray his better 
judgment. 

At last, out beautiful lady fell fast asleep 
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in her chair, dreaming of the one who never 
came. 

The next morning very early, someone 
did approach the door of this little cottage, 
rang the door bell and waited for an answer. 

"A letter for you. Miss Langford. A 
college chap gave it to me to deliver to you," 
said a small boy at the door. 

"Thank you Johnnie, for bringing it to me." 

Virginia knew the writing and anxiously 
tore it open. She forthwith began to read it. 

Suddenly she gave a horrible shriek and 
fell fainting to the floor. 

Her mother came running into the room 
to see what had happened to her daughter. 

No answer came from the pale lips of Vir- 
ginia. The mother quickly got a glass of 
water and began to bathe the girl's head. 

Soon her eyes opened and she had regained 
consciousness. 

"Speak! Virginia, Speak! What has hap- 
pened to you ?" inquired the distracted mother. 

"Oh MOTHER! Mother! mother, R-e-a-d 
this letter that Thurman has written. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE AWAKENING 

"Hand the letter to me, Virginia," de- 
manded the old lady as she stretched forth 
her palsied hand to receive the epistle. 

"Read it mother! Read it to me," she 
cried in tones of bitter anguish and grief. 

And so the mother read, 
"My Dear Miss Langford: — 

I am sorry to have to write this letter 
to you. That is, I am sorry, yes very sorry 
that something has happened to cause me to 
write this to you. 

In my bible I read: — "Be sure your 
sins will find you out." My dear girl, your 
sins have found you out. 

You remember the day I returned 
from my summer's work in the mountains — , 
you told me you were going to Paris 
that night to visit your aunt who was serious- 
ly ill. I believed you were telling me the 
truth, but before the night had passed, I 
knew that you had told me a lie. 

Jack and I chanced to pass your house 
and saw what was going on within. It is 
needless for me to say anything more about 
that night. 

144 
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I have forgiven you for all you have 
done. I only regret that I did not find out 
sooner that you were betraying me. 

And now, if you have any love for me 
at all, I ask that you forget me forever. 

May the Lord bless you and keep you, 
are my prayers. 

Thurman." 
The old mother threw the letter down and 
turned toward her heart-broken daughter. 
"Well, Virginia, — I have told you so often 
that it would come to this at last. You can't 
fool all the people all the time." 

"But, Mother! Mother, what SHALL I 
do?" the girl's voice trembled with emotion. 
"I never thought that he would find it out. 
Oh, I really intended to quit my wickedness. 

dear, O dear — and all my friends believe 
that we are going to marry. What can 

1 say to them? Oh I would rather DIE than 
to face this embarrassment. Mother, be- 
fore this fateful day is over, I shall be free 

from grief. 1 cannot live through this. 

I CANNOT." 

"Nonsense, child. Nonsense," spoke her 
mother. "What do you care about the em- 
barassment.? — It never seemed to embarrass 
you to indulge in your mid-night revels," 
she sneered. "Why should this affect you 
thus? — ^he's merely found you out — 'tis well 
for him." 

"My own dear mother, how can you speak 
so harshly to your only girl? I loved that 
boy and LOVE him still. Oh Mother, why 
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didn't I listen to you? You always said I'd 
get found out, and now my own dear Thur- 
man has seen that I was false. Why have 
I deceived him so?" 

"Well Virginia, there's no use of you going 
on this way. It's all over now and Thurman 
has done the right thing, — the only manly 
thing he could have done. Remember what 
I always told you daughter, *He that soweth 
to the flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption." 

"I CANNOT stand this,— my heart will 
surely break. I can never tell my friends that 
he has found me out. NO? I cannot — I 
will not tell them." 

"You must hurry now Virginia," spoke 
Mrs. Langford," it is almost time for you to 
go to your work." 

"But Mother, — How can I work today? 
I MUST see Thurman before another day. 
I MUST see him and ask his forgiveness." 

"NO daughter, I think you had better 
drop the matter forever, and never 
think of him again. You could NEVER re- 
gain his admiration or his love now, — it's 
too late, — everlastingly too late." 

Putting on her coat and hat, Virginia started 
out the door on her way to the department 
store where she was employed as a stenogra- 
pher. 

Filled with grief and humiliation, she kissed 
her mother good-bye, and stepped from the 
porch to the pavement. Mrs. Langford fol- 
lowed her daughter to the yard-gate and ad- 
monished her not to worry about Thurman. 
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Virginia turned around and leaning over the 
gate, gave her mother another farewell kiss, — 
the last. 

"Good-bye Mother, you may never see 
me alive again. I MUST see Thurman, — he 
is mine. I know I have wronged him, but 
yet I loved him. Good-bye, Mother." 

"Ah, don't talk that way Virginia. You'll 
feel better tonight. Come home early, — 
Good-bye daughter." 

Virginia hurried down the street and was 
soon at her accustomed desk on the third 
floor of the large department store of Rey- 
nolds & Company. 

The other girls noticed the extremely sad 
countenance of their associate and remarked 
about it. 

"What's the matter this morning?" asked 
one girl. "You look like you're sorry you're 
living, Virginia." 

"Perhaps I am," answered Virginia very 
sarcastically. 

"Oh, what's wrong .^ — the little preacher 
gone back on you, eh!" 

"Well if he has I guess that's MY business," 
snapped Virginia and went on with her work. 

Her very soul was burning within her 
breast. She really loved Thurman Rice, 
and she had no reason to believe that he had 
not loved her too. 

"Certainly, he cannot marry me now," 
she thought, "or even respect me. Oh, why 
was I so sinful?" 

"It was indeed a burden for her to do her 
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work that morning. It was utterly impossible 
for her to keep her attention upon her work. 

The record of her past wicked life came 
up before her, — the nights of drunkenness, — 
of revelry, — of gambling, — all her past sins 
appeared as ghosts to torture. 

"Why have I been so wicked, — so deceitful?" 
she thought, "Thurman loved me, I believe — 
and I loved him, I know. But why, oh 
why did I not forsake my evil doing before 
he found me out? Now it's too late. He 
could never believe in me now." 

This heart-broken girl continued her work 
as best she could, but her mind was on Thurman 
Rice and not on the work she was trying to do. 

"O, I loved him, — but did I love sin and 
degradation more? It seems as though I 
did, but still, I really did intend to quit my 
wickednedness before I married him. Oh, 
why did I lie to him that fateful night? I 
should have known that he would have found 



it out." 



And thus she thought, and thought, and 
thought, until she had gotten herself almost 
into a state of insanity. She tried to forget, 
but this she could not do. Remorse was 
eating out her very heart. 

Laying aside a typewritten sheet, she walked 
toward a large window which was wide open. 
It looked out upon the street. 

Looking out, Virginia saw her lover cross- 
ing the street a short distance above the 
store. He then continued to walk down 
the street towards the department store. 
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Virginia's keen black eyes beheld her 
lover as he approached nearer the building 
in which she was working, three stories above 
the street below. 

Her beautiful face turned deathly pale, — 
her muscles twitched and those piercing 
black eyes bore a glassy look. In fiendish 
glee she cried, "Oh, there you are, my own 
dear boy, I knew you'd come. You're com- 
ing to get your loved one, aren't you?" " 

Thurman thought that he heard a woman's 
voice, but did not know from whence the 
sound came. He looked around him in all 
directions, but could see no one. 

"Thurman, MY Thurman," screamed the 
half-crazy Virginia, "Here I am! I still be- 
long to you, and YOU are mine! — I COME 
TO YOU." 

Looking up above him, Thurman saw the 
form of a woman just as she plunged head- 
long out of the third story window of the Rey- 
nolds & Company department store. 

He stepped back in utter astonishment. 

"Who can that be.?" he thought, "Oh, 
gracious, it's Virginia." 

"THUMP!" The body of this beautiful 
woman struck the concrete pavement a few 
feet in front of him. 

Yes, it was Virginia. Mashed and bleed- 
ing, she lay there before his very eyes. 

Oh! miserable one! Thou hast sacrificed 
thyself upon the altar of Sin and Shame. 

For a second Thurman stood motionless. 
Several people along the street ran toward 
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the victim, and before long a large crowd had 
gathered around her body. No one seemed 
to know her except Thurman. 

He stooped over her limped form and plac- 
ing his arm under her head raised her a little 
distance from her pavement. 

Her glossy dark brown hair had fallen 
down and covered her crimson-colored face. 
He then gently laid her down again and gazed 
at her steadfastly without saying a word. 

The ambulance soon arrived and bore the 
body to her home and mother. 

The Reverend Thurman Rice went his way 
but not rejoicing. At one time he thought 
that he had loved her. He felt that she 
had loved him too, but he did not feel that he 
was to blame for her rash act. No, it was 
she herself, not he, who was to blame. 

He hastened to his room to tell Jack what 
had happened. Of course the two boys 
sympathized with the old gray haired mother 
in her bereavement. Thurman still feared 
that he had caused her suicide, but Jack assured 
him that it was her own SINS that killed her. 

The day for the sad funeral came near at 
hand. A large concourse of sorrowing rel- 
atives was there to pay their respects to the 
dead. But Thurman Rice was not there. 
He had really intended to go, but Jack and 
several other friends thought it best for him 
to remain at home. 

After the funeral services at the house, the 
body was carried to the Rosemont cemetery 
just outside the city, and laid to rest. The 
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grief-stricken friends returned to their homes, 
and the grave-diggers filled the tomb with 
earth, upon which was placed a few bouquets 
of flowers, sent by sympathizing neighbors. 

But now, kind reader, let's pass from this 
sad time to a few hours later that same day. 
It was about the first of June, when the terrible 
tradgey occurred. I say 'twas June, — "and 
then, if ever, come perfect days". Darkness 
had covered the face of the earth and the air 
was breathlessly still. 

'Twas nearly ten o'clock that night. Oh, 
Glorious night! a time when one can be alone 
with nature and commune with God. Follow 
me to the Rosemont cemetery, if you please. 
The tall white monuments look like ghosts, — 
perhaps they are on duty to protect that 
city of the dead. 

And lo. A light appears in the eastern 
sky, — the moon peeps up above the horizon 
and sheds a pale glow upon the ghostly look- 
ing granite. 

Above a newly made grave we notice the 
form of a man, — yes a young, man it is, whom 
we behold. The Reverend Thurman Rice 
stands there ALONE, — the beautiful Vir- 
ginia Langford sleeps at his feet. 

But' why are you here Mr. Rice? Oh, 
yes. You have not yet paid your respects 
unto the dead. You did not attend the 
funeral, or even send a flower. 

Within his pale white hand he carries a 
bunch of purple forget-me-nots. LOOKI 
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SEE! How he bends over this fresh mound 
and gently lays the flowers thereon. 

Should we, kind reader, you and I have listened 
closely, perhaps we could have heard him say, — 

"Good night, sweet Spirit, thou art gone 
forever and for aye. No more shall drunken 
days and sleepless nights disturb thy rest. 
Perhaps, 'tis well that thou art gone Virginia, 
if thcKi intendest to continue in thy sins." 
Thus spoke the young minister and one time 
admirer. 

"Good night, I say again, good-night. I 
leave thee now forever." Having nnished 
speaking he turned about and made his way 
toward the gate. But just before he reached 
it, he gave one more last look toward the 
grave, murmuring to himself as he did so, 
"After life's fitful fever, she sleeps well." 

Thurman returned to his room feeling 
that he had now done his duty and could for- 
get her forever. 

It was only a few days until Commencement 
and he was numbered among those who would 
graduate that year. 

Oh, how he looked forward to that day 
when he would receive his diploma. He had 
already sent out several invitations to his 
best friends, inviting them to be present at 
the Commencement exercises. 

Yes, he had sent an invitation to his former 
sweetheart, Evelyn Firestone, but to his great 
regret and disappointment she had written 
him a short note stating that she was very 
sorry that she could not attend his graduation. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

LUCINDA GABBY SPREADS THE NEWS 

It is now my pleasure, kind reader, to in- 
troduce to you the adorable Miss Lucinda 
Gabby, aged thirty-nine years, nine months 
and seven days by actual count. But for 
the last ten years her age has been twenty- 
eight, — no more — no less. 

ADORABLE? did I say, well, indeed she 
was adored, — not by everyone who met her 
but by just one person, — that one person 
was "Lucinda." 

You meet her for the first time as she is 
closing the front door of her home. She 
is on her way to the Postoffice. 

"Dear me, I must hurry now to the office 
and mail this letter," said Lucinda as she 
hastened her steps towards the Postoffice. 

A few doors down the street lived a charm- 
ing lady Mrs. Wallingford, who kept one 
boarder. This boarder was the principal of 
the High School and appeared to be an exem- 
plary young man of sterling character. 

"Good morning, Mrs. Wallingford. How 
are you this morning.?" inquired Lucinda. 

"Oh very well, thank you. Are you well?" 

"Not exactly well, I have been suflFering 
with neuralgia for several days," answered 
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Lucinda. "But say, Mrs. Wallingford, how's 
our little teacher these days?" 

"He's alright. I think more of him every 
day he stays with us. He is such a fine 
young man." 

"FINE young man, you say? Humph, if 
HE'S a fine young man, he's the first one 
I ever saw that was. Ah, ha, you can't fool 
me. These men are all just alike. De-liver 
me from these men. I haven't any use for 
them at all. The abominable creatures," 
added Lucinda. 

"Oh Lucinda, your neuralgia must be work- 
ing on you today, isn't it!" laughingly sug- 
gested Mrs. Wallingford. 

"NO indeed, — no indeed, — ^why Mrs. Wal- 
lingford, have you heard the latest about 
Mr. Collins, the teacher?" 

"Well, I don't suppose I have. What 
about him?" 

"Now, Mrs. Wallingford, I know what I'm 
talking about, and I know you won't tell 
anyone that I told you. But did you know 
that boy's in love with Ruby Rawlings?" 

"Oh, don't tell me that Lucinda. That 
can't be true. Ruby is a married woman 
now. I am sure Mr. Collins does not care 
for Ruby." 

"Yes he does, — yes he does. You can't 
fool me, — oh these men. And didn't he go 
with her all last winter?" 

"Why certainly Lucinda, but she wasn't 
married then. And anyway, he never cared 
anything about her, — ^just went with her for 
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pastime. But now I never hear him mention 
her name." 

"Ah,-ha! that's it exactly — never mentions 
her name to YOU. Now Mrs. Wallingford, 
these men can't fool me. Don't I know he 
went to Cincinnati a few weeks ago, just on 
purpose to see Ruby? OH, these MEN!" 

"Lucinda! I don't like to hear you talk that 
way about our teacher. How do you know 
that what you say is true?" 

"TRUE! true, it's every bit true. And 
listen, more than that, — he goes to the depot 
every Sunday morning to meet her. He 
thinks, — ha, ha, perhaps he'll come back 
some day." 

"Now Lucinda, what nonsense," said Mrs. 
Wallingford. 

"Nonsense, you say! Well, my brother 
John goes to the depot every Sunday too, 
and he says that's what Mr. Collins is doing 
there." 

'There's not a word of that true! Mr. 
Collins has lived with us these last two years. 
I know he's a perfect gentleman and unlike 
some people, tends to his OWN business. 
He goes to the depot every Sunday to get 
the Sunday Enquirer. That's the only reason 
he goes there." 

Well, you may think so. But my brother 
knows, — oh, these MEN, they can't fool me! 
Nev-er! I know all about their tricks." 

"Well Lucinda!" snapped Mrs. Walling- 
ford who always and unreservedly held up 
for her star boarder, the young 
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"Mr. Collins may be in love with all the 
married women in town, but he's not soft 
enough to hang around after the old maids, 
like some boys I know." 

"Good-morning, Mrs. Wallingford. I must 
hurry on to the Postoffice and mail this letter. 
Good morning." 

On down the street walked the town-gossiper, 
thinking of some other scandal to tell to the 
next person whom she met. 

"Oh, good morning Mrs. Headley. You 
seem to be very busy so early this morning," 
spoke Lucinda to her friend who was sweep- 
ing the pavement in front of her home. 

"Good morning, Lucinda, — how are you 
this beautiful morning.'*" 

"Not so well, I thank you. My rheumatism 
is bothering me something terrible here lately. 
But say Mrs. Headley, that's too bad about 
your brother. I'm so ver>^, very sorry to 
hear it," sympathetically added Miss Lucinda. 

"To hear what? What's the matter with 
him?" asked Mrs. Headley in astonishment. 

"Now Mrs. Headley, — perhaps you didn't 
know that anyone knew about it. Oh, I'm 
just SO sorry, — but I'll never breathe it to a 
soul." 

"Know about what, Lucinda? Do tell me 
what you're talking about." 

"Why, I'm so sorry he has to go to the 
Sanitorium for whiskey drinkers. He's such a 
nice man. But I just told them it's the best 
thing for him. When a man can't quit drink- 
ing and has a whiskey fit every now and 
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then, the only thing to do is to send him to the 
Sanitorium at once." 

"Why Lucinda, you must be mistaken. 
My brother doesn't drink at all and never 
did. He did faint the other day, but that 
was caused by the intense heat and over-work. 

"Oh! THAT so.** I heard from very reliable 
source that he had been drinking too much 
and they expected to take him away today. 
Oh, I feel so sorry fo;r yoti Mrs. Headley. 
I do hope they don't have to take him." 

"Well Lucinda, you needn't waste any of 
your sympathy on me or my brother either, — 
we don't need it," returned Mrs. Headley. 

"Good morning Mrs. Headley. I must 
hurry to the Postoffice now. I have some 
work to do before I go to the Busy Bee sewing 
club this afternoon." 

And so the vicious old tattler proceeded 
down the street toward the office. Just as 
she entered the office door, she saw two 
young men near-by talking and laughing. She 
thought that she heard one of them say to 
the other, "Yes, Joe, too bad about Thurman 
Rice and that Miss Virginia Langford, wasn't 



It." 



This was enough for Lucinda Gabby. Now 
she must spread the news. After mailing her 
letter, she retraced her steps toward the home 
of Mrs. Mary Firestone. She MUST tell 
them first. "Evelyn must know," thought 
Lucinda, "that Thurman Rice is engaged to 
another. Ha, ha, — I said all the time he 
didn't care anything for Evelyn, ha ha." 
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Before long she had reached the home 
of Mrs. Firestone, knocked on the door and 
was ushered into the reception hall. 

"Won't you have a seat?" asked Mrs. 
Firestone in her usual gentle manner. 

"Oh, I haven't very long to stay, — Well, 
ril just sit down for a minute. Why, Mrs. 
Firestone, isn't it just a sight what these 
men will do? Oh, oo-, but they can't fool me. 
I knew all the time that Thurman Rice 
didn't love Evelyn. But . 

"Sh — Lucinda, please don't talk so loudly," 
interrupted Mrs. Firestone, "Evelyn hasn't 
been feeling very well for the last few days 
and is lying down in the adjoining room. 

"Oh, yes, I suppose she is worried over 
Thurman. How could he be so heartless? 
But didn't I tell them all the time he wouldn't 
love Evelyn after he got away and met all 
those high class girls at Lexington." 

"But what are you talking about Lucinda? 
What do you mean? I haven't heard my 
daughter say anything lately about Mr. Rice." 

"Oh, no wonder! I'll tell you why, — don't 
you know that boy is engaged to another 
girl and will be married in a few weeks, just 
as soon as he graduates. Ah, these men, — 
they can't fool me — they're all alike." 

"Why, Lucinda, that's alright. If Mr. 
Rice loves that girl to whom you say he's 
engaged, then he should marry her. I would 
not have him marry my daughter if he did 
not love her, — Better know it now than later." 

"Yes, dear Mrs. Firestone, you're just right. 
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But how these men do deceive us poor young 
girls, it's a shame. Well, I just thought I'd 
stop in and tell you about it." 

"Thank you, but please don't say a word 
to Evelyn about it." She is very nervous 
today and that might make her worse." 

"Don't worry, Mrs. Firestone, I wouldn't 
hurt the feelings of anyone. But I do feel 
80 sorry for her." 

"Excuse me a few minutes," spoke Mrs. 
Firestone anxiously, "I must go to the kit- 
chen and see about a cake I had just put in 
the oven when I heard you knock." 

"Certainly, certainly. Go see about your 
cake, and I'll amuse myself until you return. 
Don't let me keep you from your work," 
continued Miss Gabby. 

Mrs. Firestone had no more than reached 
the kitchen until Lucinda arose from her 
chair and noiselessly made her way to the 
room where peadefu'lly slept the beautiful 
Evelyn. And oh, how lovely she looked, — 
her pale face almost as white as the spotless 
linen of her bed. 

Nearing the bed Lucinda took her by the 
hand and spoke to her. This sudden awaken- 
ing frightened the girl, — she jumped almost 
out of the bed, and then with a smile ex- 
claimed, "Oh, 0-0-that you. Miss Lucinda, 
how glad I am to see you." 

"I'm also glad to see you Evelyn," re- 
turned Lucinda with a guilty look on her 
face, "but I'm so very sorry for you, oh, 
these men are awful." 
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"What men? Why do you say that Miss 
Lucinda?" 

"Oh and, must I tell you? Why! Evelyn 
don't tell your mother I told you, but your 
beloved Thurman is engaged to a Miss Vir- 
ginia Langford, and they're to be married 
in a few weeks." 

An exultant smile stole over the face of 
this dispicable old tattler. But on the placid 
face of Evelyn there was no sign of joy or 
sorrow. Like the waters still, her love was 
very deep. Outwardly one could not perceive 
that she was hurt, but inwardly it were as 
though a cruel wretch had thrust a burning 
sword into her bleeding heart. 

"Thank you," said Evelyn in a feeble voice, 
"it's so kind of you to tell me." 

"Well, good-bye Evelyn, I must go now, — 
hope you will soon get well." 

"Oh, I'll be alright in a few days," returned 
Evelyn and turned her face toward the wall. 

Lucinda returned to the reception hall 
and was sitting near the door when Mrs. 
Firestone re-entered the room. 

"Well, Mrs. Firestone, I'll have to be 
going now. I have some work to do before 
I go to the Busy Bee sewing club this afternoon. 

"Come back again Lucinda," called Mrs. 
Firestone as she closed the door behind her 
visitor. 

Miss Gabby returned home after her morn- 
ing tattling. She felt much better, — her 
neuralgia and rheumatism had disappeared 
entirely, and she began to prepare for an 
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interesting afterncx)n at the sewing club, or 
in other .words Gossip-club. 

At the club she continued her gossiping, 
adding a little each time to the scandal which 
she told. And YET, this horrible creature 
wondered why people did not appreciate her 
worth to the community. 

Poor Evelyn Firestone, — so sick not only 
in body, but sick at heart. How could 
anyone be so mean as Lucinda Gabby had 
been.? And yet Evelyn did not say a word 
to her mother about what Lucinda had told 
her. Neither did Mrs. Firestone tell her lovely 
daughter what Lucinda had imparted to her. 

How much Evelyn suffered will never be 
known. She really loved Thurman Rice and 
now that he was engaged to another and soon 
to be married, why shouldn't she grieve.? 

But why should Thurman want to marry 
another girl.? He had loved Evelyn with all 
his heart. She was HIS queen. In fact 
Evelyn was a favorite with everyone who 
had the good fortune to know her. There 
was not a poor forsaken person in her town who 
did not know her and who did not call her 
blessed. The sick and oppressed were her 
friends. To them she would administer and 
carry flowers to their bedside. 

Now their friend and helper herself was in 
need of relief. She had a broken heart that 
none save one could heal, and he would soon 
be married to another. 

"The day drags through, though storms keep 
out the sun. 
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And thus the heart will break, yet brokenly 
live on." 

The following two weeks soon passed. 
Each day Evelyn looked for an announce- 
ment of the wedding of her first lover Thur- 
man Rice. She knew that it was almost 
time for the Commencement and HE would 
graduate. Yes, she had received an invi- 
tation to be present at his graduation, but 
had already sent her regrets. 



\ 



CHAPTER XIX 

COMMENCEMENT 

The one event in the life of every college 
student which stands out in bold relief above 
every other event, is his graduation day, — 
that day when he bids farewell to classmates 
and professors, and enters the world for 
service. 

Neither is it a day of enjoyment entirely. 
For, mixed with the satisfaction of having 
finished his course, is the sadness of having 
to leave old acquaintances, perhaps forever. 

And thus it was with our hero, the Prince 
of Raccoon Fork, — this was his Commence- 
ment Day. For four eventful years, Thurman 
had worked and looked forward to this great 
day, and now it had arrived. Many sad 
as well as happy occurences had happened 
since he first bid farewell to his little home 
and entered the university. 

All of his life his highest ambition had been 
to attend college and become a minister of 
the gospel. Both ambitions had been real- 
ized. Before many hours he would receive 
his diploma and go out into the world to 
spread the glad tidings of salvation to all 
the people. 

163 
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On Wednesday morning, June 11, Thurman 
hastened towards the Union Central depot. 
Just as he entered the station, the train pulled 
in. He ran towards the passenger coach and 
saw the one whom he was expecting. He ran 
up to her and throwing both arms around her 
frail body, kissed his loving mother, BettieRice. 
'Oh mother," he cried, "how glad I am you 



came. 



Well, I too am happy to be here. I didn't 
think I would get to come on account of 
so much work to do at home, but several of 
our neighbors volunteered to take care of 
things until we came home." 

"I'm indeed, happy to see you, but I thought 
perhaps Evelyn would come with you. Did 
she say anything about coming?" 

"No son," answered his mother, "I haven't 
seen her for several days, I think she has been 
ill, but I understand she is alright now." 

"Oh, I'm so sorry she has not been well. 
I do wish she could have come with you. 
She sent her regrets some time ago, but I 
just thought perhaps she'd come anyway." 

"Thurman, when is the Commencement?" 
asked his mother. 

"Tomorrow morning at ten-thirty," came 
the answer. 

By this time mother and son had reached 
the hotel where she was to remain during 
her sojourn in Lexington. 

"Say Thurman," asked Mrs. Rice, "aren't 
you going back home with me when the grad- 
uation exercises are over?" 
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"Why, — ^Yes mother, I'll be home for 
two weeks. I have a little surprise for 
you. I received a letter several days ago 
from the Columbia church at Cincinnati. 
Then drawing a letter from his coat pocket, 
he read; 
"Reverend Thurman Rice, 

Lexington, Ky., 
Dear Brother Rice: — 

We are without a minister at this 
church and we would like to give you a call 
to become our pastor. 

The President of your college has 
recommended you very highly to us and 
has also advised us to try to employ you. 
We will pay you a salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars and will be glad to accept 
you without a trial sermon. 

Please answer immediately. We 
would expect you to begin your pastorate 
the first of July, 

Your brother in the Church, 

J. W. Brown, Secy. Church Board. 
"Oh, Thurman, that's too good to be true," 
cried his mother full of joy. "But have you 
accepted the offer?" 

"Yes mother, I wrote them a letter yester- 
day and accepted the pastorate. There- 
fore, I will be at home just about two weeks 
before I begin my work at Cincinnati," an- 
swered Thurman. 

That afternoon the two journeyed over 
the city and visited the places of interest. 
Mrs. Rice was having the happiest time in 
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her life. She had never been away from 
home before and this was a wonderful trip 
for her. 

Early Thursday morning Mrs. Bettie Rice 
began to make ready for the Commence- 
ment exercises. Her .son ushered her into 
the large Chapel and seated her on the very 
front row. 

Oh, how happy this old soul felt. Her son, 
— the once delicate child, was a member of 
the graduating class. How she thanked the 
Lord that she had been spared to see him 
safely through college. 

The crowd began to gather. Other fond 
parents were there to attend the Commence- 
ment. They too, had sons who would re- 
ceive their diplomas that day. They too, re- 
joiced, but none rejoiced as did this old lady. 
And why was she so happy.? Perhaps it was 
because her one great object in life had been 
accomplished. Perhaps it was because her 
VOW had been fulfilled. Even before his 
birth, she had dedicated his life to the work 
of the Master. 

Soon the hall was filled with people and the 
college orchestra started up the familiar chorus: 

"Hail, Transylvania, thy sons are we. 
Our hearts in loyal love, we pledge 
to thee." 

And as the music floated out over the 
vast audience, the President, class day speaker 
and the members of the graduating class, 
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marched in solemn procession into the chapel 
and upon the rostrum. 

The music ceased and the president arose 
and led in a short prayer, after which all were 
again seated. 

Imagine the joy in the heart of the old 
lady as she saw her son seated upon the plat- 
form, ready to receive his diploma. 

And now we see the President walk to the 
edge of the platform and make the following 
announcement: 

"Dear Friends, — It is now my pleasure 
to present to you the valedictorian of the 
class, who will now address you, — Mr. Thur- 
man Rice. 

It is needless to say that Thurman made 
a grand address. It was greeted with cheers 
from all sides. And after the ceremonies 
were concluded, Thurman hurried to get off of 
the platform. People crowded to the front in 
order to shake hands with him and to congrat- 
ulate him on his great address. 

But he immediately walked up to his old 
mother, kissed her and placed his diploma in 
her hands. 

"Here mother," he said, "take this, for 
it belongs to you, not to me. You are thei 
one who deserves all of the honor and praise 
today. Had it not been for your prayers 
and sacrifices, I would not have been here 
today. Therefore, I give you all the praise." 

Mother and son walked away from the 
building with joyful hearts. One other boy 
who graduated that day and received his 
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M. A. degree was Jack Dixon. And unless 
it was his mother, no one at that Commence- 
ment was prouder of Thurman than his 
faithful friend and roommate Jack Dixon. 

Thurman returned to his room and began 
to pack his suitcase and trunk in readiness 
for the morrow. Everything had been ar- 
ranged for his final departure. He and Jack had 
sold their book store to some fellow-students. 

On the following day, Jack Dixon, Thur- 
man Rice and Mrs. Bettie Rice, made their 
way toward the Union Central station at 
Lexington. 

It was indeed, a sad partine for Jack and 
Thurman. For four years these two boys 
had been bosom friends. They had shared 
each others joys and sorrows and NOW they 
must part. 

In many ways Jack had helped Thurman, 
while in many other ways he had been helped 
by Thurman. 

While they were waiting for the trains 
that would carry them apart, memories of 
bygone days came back to them. They re- 
called the night when they carried old **Tom," 
the skeleton into the chapel and placed him 
in the President's seat on the rostrum. Many 
other incidents passed through their minds. 

Suddenly the whistle of the train was heard 
and Thurman and his mother boarded it, 
bound for Augusta. 

As the two boys stood face to face for the 
last time, hands clasped and with trembling 
lips, they bade each other "good-bye." 
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The puffing train soon started out of the 
station. Jack Dixon waved a fond farewell 
and with his handkerchief wiped away the 
tears that stained his cheek. 

He loved Thurman Rice better than a 
brother. He would have been willing to 
have given up his own life to save his room- 
mate. Greater love hath no man than that 
he give up his life for his friend. 

And so the train sped on. Within a few 
hours two happy souls had reached their 
destination. 

It was late Friday evening when Thurman 
Rice and his mother entered their cozy little 
cottage on the outskirts of Augusta. 

Fond memories of earlier years came back 
to him. He thought of his noble father 
and how hard he had worked in order that 
his son might receive an eiducation. 

Last, but not least, he thought of the 
beautiful Evelyn, whom he still loved. He 
had almost decided to call her up over the 
telephone but as it was so late he thought 
he would wait until the next morning, and 
then talk to her. 

It had been many many days since he had 
been in her company. Tomorrow would be 
Saturday, and he would go to see her, if she 
did not object to his coming. 

That night Mrs. Rice and her son retired 
very early. They had been up late for several 
nights and both needed sleep and a good night's 
rest. 

Thurman arose early Saturday morning. 
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He feared lest Evelyn would not allow him 
to come to see her. It had been nearly two 
years since he had written her a letter. 

"Perhaps she will not even speak to me," 
he thought. "Oh, I know what I'll do, I'll 
asked her to take a buggy ride with me this 
afternoon." 

And so he at once walked to the telephone 
and rang the bell: — 

"Hello! this Central? — Give me 112, please. 




CHAPTER XX 

AT THE GRAVE OF UNCLE NED 

"Hello! — Yes, this is Evelyn." 

"Do you know who is talking to you, Miss 
FircBtone?" asked Thurman. 

"NO-o-o, I don't believe I do Oh, yes I 

do too, is that you Mr. Rice?" 

"Yes Evelyn, this is Thurman, not Mr. Rice.' 

"Oh well, you are a man now, — not the 
little boy I used to know and 

"Why, say Evelyn, I called you to ask a. 
favor, I hope you will grant it, will you?" he 
asked. 

"I can't say. What is the favor you ask 
of me, Mr. Rice?" 

"Why, I wanted to ask you to take a buggy 
ride with me this afternoon," said Thurman, 

Breathlessly he waited for her answer. 
He realized that he had not treated Evelyn 
as he should, and feared lest she would have 
nothing to do with him any more. 

"NO! Mr. Rice, I do not think it would 
be proper for me to ride around with a married 
man, or at least, one who is about to be mar- 
ried," she answered. 

"Married! About to be MARRIED! You 
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must be joking. Pm not married Evelyn, 
and neither am I engaged, (yet). 

''Ah, Thurman I have been misinformed 
then. Someone told me that you were to 
be married to a Miss Virginia Langford in 
a few weeks." 

"Ha, ha, ha, — " laughed Thurman ner- 
vously. "You certainly didn't believe it, 
did you?" 

"Certainly, I DID believe it. NO. I 
can't go with you." 

"Well, do you care if I call around to see 
you and your mother?" asked Thurman, 
somewhat discouraged after his previous con- 
versation. 

"NO indeed, you may come." 

"Alright, I'll be around this afternoon." 

He was very much disappointed because 
Evelyn would not accept his company for a 
drive. 

"O well, I guess it's good enough for me. 
I have not treated her like I should have 
done. But I wonder why she thinks I am 
going to marry. Hasn't she heard about 
the horrible death of Virginia? Well, I'll just 
explain everything to her this afternoon. "But" 
thought he, "maybe there is another whom 
she loves now. Yes, I'll wager that's the real 
reason why she would not accept my com- 
pany. Well I'll soon find out about all this." 

At two-thirty that afternoon the Reverend 
Thurman Rice stepped upon the large ver- 
anda that almost surrounded the Firestone 
house. He knocked softly at the front door. 
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The lovely Evelyn met him at the door, 
shook hands with him and invited him to 
come into the reception hall, where sat her 
mother, Mrs. Maiy Firestone. She arose 
at the approach of Thurman and bade him 
have a seat. 

"I thank youi Mrs. Firestone," returned 
Thurman, "it's been some time since I saw 
you, — are you well?" 

"Yes Mr. Rice, very well, thank you, 
Evelyn here has been ill for some weeks, 
but I think she is feeling better now," she 
turned to her daughter, "Aren't you Evelyn?" 

"Yes mother, I'm feeling some better to-day." 

"Mother, we haven't congratulated the 
Reverend Rice on his graduation from college 
and just think, he was the valedictorian of 
the class." 

"Yes, indeed," interrupted her mother, "and 
neither have we congratulated him on his 
engagement to the certain 'Miss Langford.' " 

"MY engagement? What engagement? 
Why, I wonder who has started such an out- 
landish lie on me?" returned Thurman. He 
had almost forgotten himself and spoke very 
harshly before he thought. 

"Why! aren't you going to marry in a few 
weeks Mr. Rice, or perhaps you've already 
done so," spoke Mrs. Firestone with a twinkle 
in her eye. 

"The very idea! I'm not engaged to any- 
one and never have been Mrs. Firestone. I 
can't understand how that could have been 
reported." 
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"Well Mr. Rice, Lucinda Gabby told us 
that she knew that you were engaged and 
would marry a Miss Virginia Langford of 
Lexington, just as soon as your school was over. 

"The Old Gossiper!" he shouted, almost 
forgetting that he was now a dignified parson,*' 
and not supposed to ever lose his temper. 
"How did she ever hear such a thing as that?" 

"We do not know how she heard it but she 
got it from a very reliable source, and knew 
it was true," responded Mrs. Firestone. 
During this bit of conversation the lovely 
Evelyn sat listening all the while intent upon 
what was being said. Of course, she was in- 
terested in every word that proceeded from the 
lips of her one-time friend and admirer, Thur- 
man Rice. 

"Well," continued Thurman, "I can SHOW 
you better than I can tell you about this 
whole affair." Thus speaking he drew from 
his inside coat pocket a worn edition of the 
"LEXINGTON HERALD." Handing it 
to Mrs. Firestone, he pointed to a column 
at the top of which were several lines of large 
black type. "Read that, if you please, Mrs. 
Firestone. Read it aloud so that Evelyn 
may hear," he suggested. 

The old lady took the paper and began to 
read : — 

"VIRGINIA LANGFORD PLUNGES 

TO INSTANT DEATH: GIRL FALLS 

THREE STORIES! 

Insanity Given As Only Cause For Tragedy. 
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These were the head lines, and Mrs. Fire- 
stone and her daughter read with intense 
interest the entire account of the disaster. 

"Oh, that was indeed, a terrible thing," 
sighed Mrs. Firestone as she handed the paper 
back to Thurman. 

"Yes, it was a terrible tragedy, and I was 
an eye witness to it all. I was coming down 
the street and saw her jump from the window. 
Her death was as horrifying as had been her 
life." 

"Oh, and is she the one to whom you were 
engaged," asked Evelyn sympathetically. 

"Why, no Evelyn, I have told you that I 
have never been engaged to anyone. She 
was the one to whom I showed quite a little 
attention for several months, but after I 
found out that she was not a suitable com- 
panion for me, I ceased to go with her." 

And so Thurman told them the whole 
story from alpha to omega. The two listened 
intently and then congratulated him on his 
willpower and determination to forsake her 
FOREVER when he found out that she was 
false. 

"Yes," answered Thurman, "I never 
TRULY loved that girl. I was merely at- 
tracted by her beautiful face and flattering 
tongue. There's ONLY ONE I TRULY 
love." With that he looked toward Evelyn, 
who at that moment had turned her head 
toward the window and was gazing down the 
street. 

"And now, Evelyn, won't you take that 
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ride with me, now that I'm not married nor 
even engaged," asked Thurman in a plead- 
ing tone. 

"Well, I suppose I will go with you," she 
answered smilingly. 

"Alright, thank you. I must go now, 
but rU return in about an hour with my horse 
and buggy. 

And so Thurman bid them good-bye and 
made his way home to get his conveyance in 
readiness for the ride. 

Within the appointed time he and fair 
Evelyn started out on the country roads 
which lead out into the beautiful country. 
They anticipated a pleasant evening together. 

It had been a number of years since Thur- 
man had visited the old home place on Rac- 
coon Fork, and so he suggested that they drive 
out that direction. It was only four miles 
from town, so they were soon there. 

On the way out the two old friends talked 
about the happy days they spent together in 
High School. Yes, kind reader, the same old 
feeling of love returned to them. And they 
recalled the day when Thurman had left 
home for the first time — to enter college. 

"Oh, Evelyn, let's tie the horse to this 
fence," suggested Thurman as he drove up 
in front of the place where he had spent many 
happy hours of his child-hood. 

"That suits me," she answered, "and is 
this the place where you used to live?" 

"Yes, dear, many, many happy hours were 
spent right here." 
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A sad look came over the handsome face 
of Thurman Rice. Everything had changed 
80 much since he left there eight years before. 
The little old log cabin had not been occupied 
for four or five years — the roof had fallen in 
and the doors were entirely gone. The front 
yard had grown up in weeds and small locust 
sprouts. Oh, how strange it all did seem to 
the Prince of Raccoon Fork. 

The only thing that never seemed to have 
changed was the gently flowing Fork. Still 
it wound it's way among the bushes toward 
the little Bracken Creek. 

"Oh Evelyn, doesn't everything look di- 
lapidated and lonely out here.?" 

"Yes Thurman, and did you really live 
here once upon a time long, long ago?" 

"Yes dear, it was in the long ago. But 
still not so very long ago — only a few years, 
but to me it seems like ages, — so many things 
have happpened in my life since then." 
Thurman's sad face grew pale, "yes my good 
old *dad' was living then^— now he is dead. 
And OH, that makes me think about the 
little shop where he spent many a weary 
hour." 

"And your father was a blacksmith, was 
he?" inquired Evelyn. 

"Yes dear, and night and day he worked 
in order to provide for me and mother. Come 
now, let's go to the shop," he suggested. 

But no, they would not go to the shop. 
There was no shop there now. It had been 
torn down for several years and now the 
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place where it had stood was planted with 
tobacco. 

"No, the shop is gone, — ^we cannot see it 
Evelyn, but follow me, I know a sacred 
spot I have not seen for years." 

Evelyn obeyed her guide and followed 
him up the steep hillside just above the little 
creek. 

"But where are you leading me, Thurman?*' 

"Oh, never mind about that, where I 
lead. YOU must follow," he answered and 
took her gently by the hand to assist her in 
climbing the hill. 

"My goodness! Thurman, that's a grave, 
isn't it?" 

"Yes, the grave of Uncle Ned," he answered. 

"Well, what a strange looking stone!" she 
remarked, as she bent over the old sunken 
mound and straightened the oaken slab which 
had fallen down and was half buried in the 
earth. 

"GOODBYE UNCLE NED.?" she read 
aloud after some hesitance. The words 
were hard to make out. "Who's Uncle Ned?" 
she inquired. 

"Why he's an old negro who saved my life." 

"SAVED your LIFE! Do tell me bout it," 
she asked somewhat excited. 

Then began the Reverend Rice to relate 
the story of his 'dood Uncle Ned', as he used 
to call him. During the narration, Thurman 
took his loved one by the hand and looked 
into her love-lit eyes. 

"My own dear Evelyn, I loved you once, — 
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I love you still. I thought I loved another, 
but I was mistaken — it was YOU I loved." 

The blushing face of Evelyn was turned 
toward the ground. She raised her eyes 
toward his. **0H Thurman, I thought you 
loved me truly once, but now I supposed you 
had FORGOTTEN Me forever." 

"NO, Evelyn, the heart that has TRULY 
loved never forgets. 

"But as TRULY loves on to the close," 
spoke Thurman. "Don't you remember how 
we used to sing that song, "Believe me, if all 
those endearing young charms which I gaze 
on so fondly today, etc. when we were in 
High School together.^ And how you used 
to tease me because I always selected that 
song for the chapel exercises each morning?" 

"Yes, Thurman, I DO remember," an- 
swered Evelyn with a smile on her lovely 
face and a mischievious look in her eye, 
"And it was number thirty-three in the little 
red back song book, wasn't it?" 

"Yes, Evelyn, I believe it was. And how 
did you remember it so well, — even the num- 
ber.?" 

"Oh, — I can never FORGET those days, — 
those happy days when we were playmates to- 
gether." 

"Dear Evelyn, 'tis my fondest wish that all 
OUR days we shall play together, — not as 
innocent boys and girls, but as men and women 
play the game of life. I love you Evelyn 
more than any one in all this world. Per- 
haps, it seemed to you I had forgotten, I 
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went away from you to seek another, but I 
have sought in vain. Now I return to claim 
my own." 

Thurman grew pale and his voice trem- 
bled as she uttered these words of true love. 
No answer came from her. 

"Speak! Speak to me, my own dear 
Evelyn. Do you love me still .^" 

With upturned face she looked at him and 
said, "I DO." 

This happy pair was here and now betrothed. 
*Twa8 indeed, a fitting place to pledge them- 
selves, — the birthplace of the Prince of Rac- 
coon Fork. 

Thurman led her gently down the steep 
ascent, crossed the Fork and were soon in the 
buggy again on their way back home. 

While they were driving back to town, 
Thurman told Evelyn about the new pas- 
torate which he had accepted at Cincinnati. 
She was perfectly willing to accompany him 
to his new position. 

Mrs. Firestone was happy to know that 
the Reverend Thurman Rice would 'ere long 
be the husband of her lovely daughter. 

There seemed to be but one who disliked 
this marriage, — ^and that one was Lucinda 
Gabby, whose lying tongue had kept apart 
more than one lover in her time. But Fate 
decreed that she should not intervene this 
time, and soon her gossip here on earth was 
ended. 

We cannot say that she took the wings of 
the morning and flew to the uttermost parts 
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of the earth, — rather let us say, she sits at 
the right hand of Satan, in the hottest part 
of Hell, as a sentinel to herald the coming 
of another of her class, — a gossiper who could 
not live on earth but would rather reign in Hell. 

Methinks I see her now, — ^her haggard, 
wrinkled, blood-red face aglow with fiendish 
glee as she pitches lost souls, like hers, into 
that bottomless abyss which bums with fire 
and brimstone. 

Fare thee well, Lucinda. May the others 
of yoUr motley tribe soon join you'. 

The next two weeks soon passed. At the 
end of which time Thurman and Evelyn were 
married at the bride's home. It was a quiet 
wedding. Immediately after the ceremony 
the happy pair departed for Cincinnati to 
make their future home. 

After one year's work at this church, our 
hero was called to the position as State Evange- 
list of Ohio. 



CHAPTER XXI 

DEDICATION 

And so the Prince of Raccoon Fork rose 
rapidly in his chosen profession, that of the 
ministry. 

Within three years after his graduation 
from college he had served his church as 
pastor and now was State Evangelist of his 
his state. But even this was too small a 
job for this man. His attention was soon 
called to larger fields of usefulness. 

One day there came a letter from a dis- 
tant city addressed to the Reverend Thur- 
man Rice. It read: — 
"Reverend Thurman Rice, 
Lisbon, OHIO. 

Dear friend and brother: — 

We are in need of a live and en- 
ergetic young minister at B — , Ohio. Several 
members of this congregation having heard 
you preach while in your evangelistic work, 
desire that we secure you for our pastor. 
We sincerely hope and trust you 
will seriously consider this offer and accept it. 
You may have the remaining two 
months of this year to finish your work as 
State Evangelist and on January the first 
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come to us as our pastor. We need your help. 
Signed: J. L. WAUGH, (Pres. of Church Bd.) 

Upon reading this letter, Thurman told 
his wife about the offer and together they 
studied over the proposition. 

The one great question ever in the mind 
of this young minister was, "Where can I do 
the most good?" After several days of 
thought and prayer he wrote to the church 
at B — , Ohio and accepted the offer. 

January soon came. The Reverend Rice 
and his devoted wife arrived at their new and 
difficult charge. 

Indeed, it was a difficult charge, but the 
word "failure" was not in his vocabulary. He 
immediately set to work to revive the con- 
gregation, and within a few weeks, that 
which had been a membership of one hundred 
grew to over five hundred. But what was 
needed most was a new church building. 
The present one was almost ready to tumble 
down. "We must build a new house," spoke 
the minister. 

But something happened which caused a 
new edifice to be erected sooner than had 
been expected. The sound of bells was heard 
late one cold winter night. 

"What can that be,"said Thurman to his wife. 

Aroused from her deep sleep, his wife looked 
out of the window and in the direction of 
their church she saw a brilliant light. 

"The church is on fire!" she cried and with 
that both jumped out of bed and were soon 
on the scene of the destruction. 
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It was really the church entirely enveloped 
in flames. Nothing was saved from the 
fearful destruction. The cause of the fire 
was unknown. 

All was lost, even the hope of most of the 
members, but one man never lost hope. 
The thought came to him, "There's not to 
reason why, I must be up and doing, and 
build a new and grander church for this 
disheartened and discouraged congregation." 

And now kind, reader, 'ere the smoke 
had cleared away from these smouldering 
ruins, our hero had begun a campaign to 
raise enough money to erect a new church. 

In his mind he pictured this church. If 
not THE model church, of which he had so 
often preached, it would be HIS model. 
And so the campaign continued. Within a 
short time others had caught the vision of 
their pastor and determined to build an edifice 
that would be forever a memory to their little 
minister. 

Before many days, sixty thousand dollars 
had been raised and work had been begun on 
the new building. 

The one ambition of our hero was to be 
the pastor of the largest, the most beautiful 
and the most Godly church in his State. 
Certainly this ambition was gratified. For 
soon the imposing structure arose in all its 
grandeur and beauty. It was an "Institutional" 
church. 

There was a large dining hall and kitchen 
in the basement, — also a gymnasium and 
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swimming pool for the young men, — a ladies' 
parlor was beautifully decorated for the 
young women. In fact, it was a home 
for the homeless. Never were the doors 
of this church locked. A stranger was al- 
ways welcome within its portals. 

Finally the day for the dedication of this 
magnificent structure came near at hand. 
Many noted speakers and singers came from 
far and near to see and hear this young min- 
ister who had done what seemed to be an im- 
possible task. 

It was the twenty-first of May, the Dedi- 
cation day. 

From miles around the people came to be 
present at the services, and to inspect the 
model church. 

A little old gray-haired woman down in 
old Kentucky had also heard about the dedi- 
cation and was making preparations to attend. 
She too, was interested in this church and 
desired to be present on that great day, when 
by the eloquence of noted men, that church 
would be dedicated to the work of her Lord 
and Master. Yes, this old soul was filled 
with the spirit of religion. And was that 
the reason she desired to attend this service? 
Well, we shall see. 

On the morning of the twenty-first of May, 
the fast New York express that passed through 
B — , Ohio, carried one passenger whose heart 
thrilled with joy when the conductor called 
out in loud tones, "All out for B — , Ohio." 

She soon reached the main street and there 
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inquired from a man standing along the 
curb, if he would direct her to the Christian 
Church. He was very willing to comply with 
the old lady's request. 

"But, pray tell me sir, what's all that 
crowd doing marching up the street?" she 
asked. 

"Oh, that's the police and fire departments, 
and the several lodges of the city," he an- 
swered. 

'But why are they marching today .^" 
'Haven't you heard about the great dedi- 
cation and our little minister, to whom all 
pay homage today.?" he inquired, somewhat 
surprised she had not heard of the Reverend 
Thurman Rice. 

"Oh Sir, and they are honoring him!" 

"Yes Madam. Some say no greater man 
ever stepped within our gates than this 
young minister." 

Upon reaching the church the old lady 
proceeded up the aisle and took her seat 
on the very front bench. No one seemed 
to notice her except the Reverend Thurman 
Rice, who with outstretched arms received 
her and imprinted a kiss upon her wrinkled 
cheek. He bade her take a seat and then 
returned to the rostrum. 

Stretching forth his hand toward the vast 
audience, he uttered a prayer of thankfulness 
and adulation to the Lord, asking His divine 
blessing to be present at that service. Having 
finished the prayer he began thus: — "My 
Dear Friends, — We have with us today 
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many distinguished guests. On my right, 
you see the Governor of our great State. 
On my left you notice the Reverend Ivan Allen 
Kelley, pastor of the First Church of Christ, 
New York City. But, dear friends, there 
is with us also a more distinguished guest 
than these. It is one who touched the very 
brink of eternity that I might live, — ^whose 
tears were ever shed to save me, — ^whose 
prayers and smiles have guided me on. All 
the honor that has been given to me today, be- 
longs to her. Dear friends, that person is 
MY MOTHER." 

Having spoken he pointed toward the 
front bench where sat Mrs. Bettie Rice. All 
eyes were turned toward her. 

The pastor then opened his Bible and turned 
to I Cor., 13th Chapter. The magnificent 
pipe-organ in the rear poured out in solemn 
tones that filled the edifice, the old anthem, 

"Lord, I care not for riches neither 
silver nor gold. 
I would make sure of heaven, I would 
enter the fold." 

While the organ played on in subdued 
tones, the Reverend Thurman Rice began to 
read the lesson of the hour in clear and sol- 
emn tones: — 

"Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels and have not LOVE, I am be- 
come as sounding brass or a tinkling symbal." 

The little old mother's head had now fallen 
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upon her breast, and visions of the past re- 
turned to her mind. She recalled the first 
night when young George Rice and the beau- 
tiful Bettie Courtney had entered the church 
down in old Kentucky, and the preacher 
was reading from that very SAME chapter 
of scripture. 

Oh, how beautiful she was then, — ^and now 
how changed. Her golden hair had turned 
to a silvery gray, — ^her rosy cheeks were pale 
and filled with wrinkles, but what of that? 
She had not lived in vain. 

LOVE had been her guiding star through all 
the years, and even when FAlTH and HOPE 
had almost gone, LOVE always remained 
steadfast. 

And the preacher continued, — "Love sufF- 
ereth long, and is kind, love envieth not, love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up 

But now abideth faith, hope and love, these 
three; but the greatest of these is LOVE." 

THE END 
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